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EDITORIAL 


As usual at this time of year this 
office has become a hive of industry, 
occasioned by our annual Record Of 
The Year Poll, plus of course the usual 
job of getting the Christmas issue ready 
for press. The poll this year brought to 
light some interesting facts and figures 
and looked at one time as if it was 
going to be a very close thing between 
the Ellington-Hodges Back To Back 
and Miles Davis’ Kind Of Blue. But 
Duke triumphed in the end and taking 
into account his wonderful record out- 
put this year, we think he truly de- 
served to win. No fewer than six records 
featuring his elegant approach to jazz 
were solidly voted for, and another, 


Cue For Saxophone, which if not 
directly under his mantle still came 
from the same cloth, also received 


strong support. 1960 was in fact Duke’s 
year. 

But let us not forget the support he 
received from Johnny Hodges, who 
seems to go from strength to strength 
with each succeeding year. Cue For 
Saxophone, Back To Back and Side By 
Side, to mention but three, all show off 
his unimpaired mastery of his instru- 
ment—here is the man-in-charge of the 
alto saxophone! For years he has been 
playing this virile stuff that takes us by 
the ears, but of recent times his play- 
ing to us seems to show off a new 
kind of happiness, a _ fresh-sounding 
kind of joie de vivre that obviously 


brings out the very best from Duke 
himself. And what of Duke? On some 
of the small band tracks such as B To 
B and S By S his piano playing comes 
through as it never has before. His 
shifting of the accents as he gently 
pokes around’ those odd-sounding 
chords is beautifully subtle. His ideas, 
sometimes stark in their simplicity, 
sometimes richly brocaded, have always 
an acute sense of form, as with in- 
triguing originality he builds his 
choruses to the most fitting climax. In- 
deed, the piano playing on Back To 
Back was so outstanding that a couple 
of our poll-panel voted the record as 
the best piano record of the year. May- 
be it was rather begging the question 
on their part, but it was a pretty com- 
pliment to Duke anyway. Before leaving 
the subject of EHington, we would like 
to mention the time we played Weary 
Blues to Joe Newman. It was the first 
time he had heard this track, and never 
shall we forget the look that came over 
his face as he listened to Duke's piane. 
“That's the master.” he whispered, 
“that’s the master, alright”. 

And the man who came second this 
year in our poll, the new high priest 
of modern music—what of him? Miles 
Davis, that elegant enigmatic. Last year 
he also had a well fancied record 
(Porgy And Bess) but this year his 
popularity has increased a hundred 
fold, his Kind Of Blue album arousing 
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a tremendous amount of enthusiasm 
amongst many critics of undoubted per- 
ception and integrity. We must admit 
that we didn’t dig Miles in any way at 
all. We thought much of his playing 
we refer to his concerts here—was a 
studied leg-pull, and his habit of walk- 
ing off stage after his solos, nothing 
but a spit in the eye for the fellow 
members of his group. If he wasn’t in- 
terested in what they had to offer, how 
could he possibly expect them to care 
how he got along? And the whole 
group sounded that way to us. Never- 
theless what we think doesn’t alter the 
fact that numerous jazz lovers do dig 
him deeply. 

Other points of interest arising from 
our poll were that Ray Bryant, a com- 
parative newcomer to big time jazz, 
walked away with the piano section; 
that Jimmy Rushing came back (he was 
first and second in 1958) to carry off the 
vocal award; and that the voting 
showed a new and gratifying interest in 
what we term authentic-vocal-blues— 
three small labels, Heritage, 77 and 
Collector all doing well with the limited 
resources at their disposal. Looking at 
the results, the new section for re- 
issues seemed a success, although it 
would appear the interest in traditional 
jazz (non-British pattern) is on the de- 
cline. 

It is with great sorrow that we say 

continued on page 40 
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The opening notes of the boogie 
floated from the musty cafe. filtering 
across the yard to the dark little boy 
playing in the hot sun. The child cocked 
an ear toward the sound, then scam- 
pered into the building. listening as the 


melody rolled like magic from the 
piano. He stood quietly until the song 
died. then: 

“Can I play?” he begged “Lemme 
do it. hunh, Mr. Pittman?” 

Pretending to weigh the matter 
gravely, Wiley Pittman thought a while, 
grunted his approval. He watched as 
the boy’s four-year-old fingers and fists 
raised a chorus of angry noises from 
the old upright. “Ray Charles,” he 
thought. “just might turn into a 
musician some day.” 

For the boy. the race to the cafe was 


an everyday ritual, sometimes made 
more exciting when Pittman got up 
from the piano and asked him to 
play. “He was a kind man,” Charles 
recalls of the café owner who provided 
his first musical experience. “I guess he 
felt that if I was interested, he would 
let me bam on that piano even though 
I couldn't play anything. But you know, 
people in small towns were nice like 
that. I guess they were more human 
because all of us were so poor to be- 
gin with.” 

From “bamming™” on the piano in 
the little town of Greenville. Fla., to a 
place where his name_ is _ the 
synonym for “soul” was a long road 
for Ray Charles. Blindness and the loss 
of his parents. frustrations and hard 
times helped “make him” what he is 
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today, he concedes. So, as he considers 
himself and from whence he came, he 
declares easily: 

“Man, I’m not greedy. I don’t want 
to be a_ millionaire like Howard 
Hughes. or make as much money as 
Frank Sinatra. Success is something you 
should look upon as a blessing and try 
to appreciate. And you should sit down, 
kneel down, or whatever you do, and 
give thanks for what you've got.” 

To his large following. the 
appeal of Charles lies _ basically 
in his “funk,” the jazzman‘’s_ term 
for that mixture of raw emotional in- 
gredients with which Charles can send 
the listener to the dizzy heights of joy, 
or mire him in the pit of despair. 

Among musicians, he is generally 
spoken of with the kind of reverence 








reserved for the late Charlie Parker and 
Billie Holiday; for Miles Davis, Ella 
Fitzgerald, and a select few others who 
are touched with musical genius. Jazz 
drummer Chico Hamilton probably 
comes as close as anyone to the heart 
of the matter when he declares fer- 
vently: 

“Ray Charles is the earth, the thing 
that everybody has contact with. He’s 
really saying something.” 

Although he was born in Albany. 
Ga.. Charles calls “home” the little 
Florida town where he grew up and 
where “there weren’t enough people to 
fill a good-sized dance hall.” An only 
child, he remembers little of his early 
youth except that his family was poor 
but religious, and that he was raised. 
principally, by his grandmother. 

Losing his sight is one of his faintest 
memories. The trouble with his eyes 
started when he was six (“whatever I 
had I couldn't be cured”) and within 
two years he was blind. 

“Tt didn’t make a hell of an impres- 
sion on me.” he protests. “I don’t re- 
member much about it because I don’t 
want to remember much. It’s not the 
kind of thing you keep turning over in 
your mind.” While sightlessness is a 
sufficiently unhappy memory that he 
doesn’t choose to dwell on it, he ration- 
alizes that “it might not be such a bad 
thing.” 

“I might not have turned out like I 
have if I could see,” he says. 

At a state school for the blind in St. 
Augustine, Fla., his talent for piano 
was discovered and nurtured by a suc- 
cession of women teachers. Music be- 
came his best subject, and before long 
there seemed little doubt that it 
would eventually be his life. 

“You might think that learning the 
way I had to was hard,” he says, “but 
that’s because you never had to learn 
that way. We would feel the notes in 
Braille, learn two bars and play the 
two from memory. Then, we'd learn 
maybe 10 more bars and play the 12 

then learn 20 more and play the 
32. The roughest things were classics. 
Some of them might have 2,000 bars, 
and since you couldn't follow along 
with your eyes, man, you really had to 
memorize that stuff.” 

By the age of 15, when his mother died. 
Charles was determined not to stand on 
a copner with a cup and cane. ax | 
looked around,” he recalls, “and I told 
myself, ‘Nobody owes you a thing.’ ” 

When his father died two years later, 
Ray was already a professional, playing 
with small combos around Tallahassee, 
Orlando, and Jacksonville. Fla., polish- 
ing his technique, and soaking up 
musical experience. 

“There were days,” he chuckles. 
“when I didn’t have a thing to eat but a 
can of sardines, a box of crackers, and 
a pitcher of ice water; when I had no 
valet and had to do everything for my- 


self. I could have given it up and gone 
home, but my mother had told me one 
thing that stuck with me, and that was 
that success didn’t come overnight. So, 
since I was already out there on the 
road, I figured someone would have to 
convince me that I wasn’t good enough 
to stay.” 


Playing with small bands around 
Florida, his early experience was some- 
thing of a straight jacket. As as side- 
man for Charlie Brantley, Charles re- 
calls, ‘we called ourselves the Honey- 
dippers, or something like that, and we 
could play everything Louis Jordan 
played and sound just like him. He was 
doing well, and we thought if we 
imitated him we’d make money.” 


Around 1948, when he moved to 
Seattle. Wash., and formed his own 
Maxim Trio, playing the Rocking 
Chair. Washington Social Club, Black 
and Tan, the 908 Club, and other local 
night spots, he was a near carbon copy 
of Nate Cole. who Charles feels is one 
of today’s most underrated pianists. 
“Sweet,” he says of Nat. and smiles like 
he can hear the music, “that man plays 
some of the sweetest piano you’d ever 
want to hear. I used to imitate him as 
a singer until I decided I would have 
to be like myself instead of like some- 
body else.” Out of this decision came 
the discovery of today’s Ray Charles. 


“Basically.” he insists, “I’m not a 
singer.” Humming arrangements to his 
fellow players, he discovered in himself 
a different vocal sound and a natural 
flair for singing the blues. This launched 
the extension of his musical career 
which at 28 has brought him sweeping 
artistic and commercial success, and 
earned him acclaim from followers of 
blues singing, pop music and modern 
jazz. From an obscure pianist and a 
former accompanist with singer Ruth 
Brown, since 1948 Charles has gained 
the status of a major star and made 
ardent fans of such differing musical 
stylists as Patti Page and Dizzy Gil- 
lespie. The influence exerted through 
his booming record sales and trium- 
phant personal appearances has become 
enormous. And the Ray Charles cult. 
once a tiny minority movement of dis- 
criminating hipsters, now embraces 
millions of people. 


For Atlantic Records, ‘with whom he 
was under contract until last year, he 
recorded 82 tunes. including some 25 
singles which were eventually incor- 
porated in the eight albums he made 
under that label. Now with ABC-Para- 
mount, he has already released one 10- 
tune album, The Genius Hits The Road. 
Of the songs he has on wax, 32 are his 
own compositions. 

On one-nighters, he commands from 
$800 to $1,000, getting SO per cent of 
the gross for all over double his initial 
fee. From theaters, his earnings have 
ranged from $7.000 to $10,000 a week. 
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with the same arrangement for a_per- 
centage of the gross. He puts together 
his own show, paying the package on a 
salary basis. Last year, one of his big- 
gest, his estimated gross was well over 
$100,000. 

To Charles, his present status was 
principally a matter of sticking it ouf 
until he could hit big. “I came the slow 
way,” he says. “People see your name 
on the juke box and say, ‘There’s an- 
other Ray Charles,’ or they walk into 
a record store and they remember you. 
You've got things going even though 
you haven’t had a smash hit and people 
are as familiar with you as their own 
telephone number.” 

His versatility makes him a phenome- 
non in the music business. His reper- 
toire is so broad and rich that he can 
excite the emotions of people who have 
nothing more in common than a musi- 
cal allegiance to him. While he is basi- 
cally a pianist, the album Soul Brothers, 
with Milt Jackson, proved him also an 
accomplished alto man. He has studied 
the clarinet (“that’s how I learned to 
play the sax”). and he plays “a little” 
trumpet. He composes and arranges as 
well. 

Many things contributed to his sing- 
ing style. Probably the strongest in- 
fluence was the Baptist church which he 
attended during his youth. And though 
many people believe to the contrary. 
his blindness, aside from “giving me 
some extra drive,” has no part in his 
sometimes wildly uninhibited perform- 
ances. “Church,” says Charles, “had its 
place. Everyone in a small town went 
to church, and I mean you had to go. 
too. Sunday school in the morning, then 
regular services, home for dinner and 
back for BYPU. Then there were even- 
ing services, and you’d get home about 
10 at night.” Against this background. 
though he never sang in the choir, he 
absorbed the gospel feel which domi- 
nates a good deal of his work. and is 
as much a part of his singing herit»g> 
as are the labor and folk songs of the 
Negro people. 

The only other musical member of 
his family, his wife, Della. was a profes- 
sional with Cecil Shaw’s Union 
Spiritualist Singers when he met her 
about eight years ago in Houston. “She 
was pretty good, too,” he says. 

Probably Charles’ own statement of 
philosophy explains his universal 
audience appeal. 

“The things I write and sing about,” 
he explains, “concern the general Joe 
and his general problems. There are 
about four basic things: love, some- 
body running his mouth too much. 
having fun, and jobs are hard to get. 

“You know, the general Joe’s prob- 
lems are the problems of everyone. He 
fools around, falls in love, would give 
the woman his right arm, then she 
leaves him but he loves her just the 
same. 
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“Or, a guy works hard, brings the old 
lady all his money, and she’s out all 
day whiie he’s gone, doubletiming on 
him. There are things like people talk- 
ing, trying to break us up. . . songs 
that make sense that mean some- 
thing.” 

That blindness affects his singing, is 
the cause of his style, or affects his re- 
lationships with people, is a misconcep- 
tion he quickly dispatches. 

“Seeing people or not seeing them,” 
he says, “life is still life. The same 
match that burns you burns me. When 
I put myself in the place of the guy, the 
general Joe I’m singing about, I want 
to feel that his problem is real. So I 
sing with all the feeling I can put into 
it, so that I can feel it myself. I sing 
the songs for what they mean to me.” 

Every shout, moan, raucous cry, or 
sustained or suddenly ended passage. 
says his musically hipped listeners, “is 
the truth.” When Charles shouts the 
blues he expresses his soul in startling 
ways. He will often prolong a note to 
extract the utmost feeling from it. At 
times his voice is harsh and husky, at 
times, soft and tender. Interspersed 
with the lyrics are the often strange 
sounds which some people label “insin- 
cere showmanship.” But they represent. 
instead, the deeply-felt expression of a 
man who regards the blues as a religion. 

The famous, late blues singer, Big 
Bill Broonzy, once objected to Charles’ 
mixing the blues with spirituals. “He 
should be singin’ in a church.” Broonzy 
declared. To Charles, however, Negro 
religious music and jazz are intercon- 
nected. 

His two biggest hits to date are ] Got 
A Woman, which he recorded in 1955, 
and the fabulous What'd I Say, released 
in 1958, and still a strong seller, par- 
ticularly in the South. Two recording 
performances which he personally rates 
highest in quality, A Fool For You, and 
Come Rain Or Come Shine, never be- 
came hits. 

It is possible to get an emotional 
answer from him more quickly by ac- 
cusing rock ’n’ roll of contributing to 
today’s evils than in a discussion of his 
own music. “It’s ridiculous,” he shouts 
when asked about the bad influence of 
the music. “People are always trying to 
blame juvenile deliquency on something 
besides the home where it really starts. 
When modern jazz was first catching 
on, they called it be-bop; every time 
something happened, they said the be- 
boppers did it. 

“Music is wholesome, all kinds of it, 
and there’s enough of it to go around— 
to reach all kinds of people. It even 
makes friends across language barriers. 
Now how can something that great be 
the cause of delinquency? It’s like say- 
ing that operas are the cause of mur- 
ders.” 

Like many entertainers, he has had a 
taste of unfavourable publicity. In 1955, 
he was arrested during the closing min- 
utes of his show at Philadelphia’s Town 








RAY CHARLES plays alto. 


Hall in a dope raid which included eight 
members of his band, and a girl singer. 
The charges were dismissed after he ex- 
plained to the magistrate that he 
thought he was getting anti-flu shots. 

Four years later, an Atlanta woman 
claimed he was the father of her seven- 
year-old child, conceived during a 1951 
date. He was freed of that charge when 
the judge declared there was no clear 
evidence against Charles after the 
woman admitted intimacies with two 
other men during the same period. 

These two incidents probably account 
for his reluctance to discuss anything 
but his professional career. 

“IT hope you don’t misunderstand 
me,” he apologized, “but my family 
life is one thing I don’t talk about. I 
figure an entertainer may be public. but 
at least his family life should be private. 
Just say that I’m an extremely happily 
married man and proud of it. The thing 
I regret most about my kind of job is 
that it keeps me away from my famfly 
more than I like. I could take them and 
what I have now and be happy the rest 
of my days. Like I can be happy with 
small things like contentment and being 
surrounded by love. I can’t think of 
anything that means more to me than 
to go home and have the kids hug me 
around the neck and call me, ‘Daddy.’ ” 

Last year he bought a home in Los 
Angeles where he lives with his wife 
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and two sons, Ray Jr., 5, and David 
James, 2. Of their future, he is content 
for them to decide what they will be 
“as long as they are professionals.” 
Musically, “they bam on that piano like 
I did when I was a kid, but I don’t 
know if anything will come of it.” 

Greenville, Fla., seems to be the 
happiest little island in his memory. 
Talking about the place, he shucks off 
his seriousness and is a little boy again. 
“T went back a couple of years ago,” 
he said, “not because I had any rela- 
tives there, but just for kicks, to see 
what the place was like.” 

A laugh started ’way down and 
worked its way up until he threw back 
his head and roared: “You know, they 
had electric ice boxes and gas stoves. 
Whadda you think of that? 

“We had those wood burning stoves 
when I grew up.” Then he halted, re- 
membering something else that he ex- 
pressed in a chanted half-song. 

“The iceman would come around, 
calling out: ‘T-i-i-i-iceman, _ i-i-i-i-ice- 
man.’ And the people would answer 
him, ‘Give me ten pounds.’ 

“And he’d say, ‘Lady, it’s the week- 
end you know; you’d better get fifty’. 

“And she’d say, ‘All right, iceman; 
give me fifty.’” 

“Man, that’s the way it was, a nice 
town, nice people. If those country folks 
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heard you were sick there’d be some- 
body who would come stay with you 
all night and never expect a buck. Folks 
aren’t like that these days.” 

A man with no driving interests out- 
side his music and his family, he col- 
lects records ranging from his favorite 
in classics, Beethoven (“I think his 
Moonlight Sonata is beautiful’), to 
Miles Davis. His principal pleasure in 
life is “rest, rest, rest.” “I don’t have 
time for much else.”” He spends hours 
of his non-working time listening to 
recordings and tapes, sometimes tunes 
in on baseball and football games, and 
occasionally plays dominos and whist. 


Hoping to lighten the burden of 
travel, he recently paid $40,000 for a 
Cessna T-10, a _ twin-engined plane 
which he plans to use getting around 
to engagements, so “I can get a little 
more rest between dates.” 

Of his future, he has no major plans. 
He has been to Mexico and Cuba, and 
would like to go to Europe, “but not 
during the cold season since I don’t 
understand the climate there.” 

Getting up from a relaxed seat in a 
chair, and going into the nervous jigg- 
ling and aimless walking that seems to 
seize him when he is on his feet, he 
popped a marshmallow into his mouth 


and thought for a minute. 

“I don’t know where I'll go from 
here,” he said. “I guess I’ll keep on try- 
ing to make records as good as I can. 

“About the future, I guess you can 
say that I believe in a Supreme Being, 
I know right from wrong, and that is 
what keeps me going. I believe you 
should treat your fellow man right, and 
if you do, you’re doing as much as 
you can to make something of yourself. 
I can make more money or less; it won't 
matter. I don’t believe in getting busy 
trying to live beyond your means. 

“I'm really satisfied with what I’ve 
got, and that’s enough for me!” 





(Reprinted from Ebony by kind permission of the author and the Johnson Publishing Company) 





























This year 


MAX ROACH PLUS FOUR 
‘QUIET AS IT’S KEPT” 
with TURRENTINE BROTHERS, 
JULIAN PRIESTER Gd BOB BOSWELL 
Titles include: To Lady; Juliano 
MERCURY MMC1I4054 (MONO) 


‘SWINGING BRASS with THE 
OSCAR PETERSON TRIO’ 


Orchestra conducted by RUSSELL GARCIA 
Titles include: Stockholm Sweetnin’; 
Con Alma 
H.M.V. CLPI403 (MONO) CSDI326 (STEREO) 


‘ELLA FITZGERALD IN CONCERT’ 


Titles include: Airmail Special (from 
Newport 1957) Oh, lady be good (from 
Opera House 1958) 

H.M.V. 7EG8615 (MONO) 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
‘SAY IT ISN’T SO’ 
Four previously un-issued tracks 
H.M.V. 7EG8627 (MONO) 


CHARLIE PARKER B:G BAND 


Four re-issued titles including: 
Night and day; What is this thing 
called love 
H.M. V.{7EG8626 (MONO) 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR RUNNING AN EMi RECORD WINS ‘ 


‘RECORD OF THE YEAR CRITICS POLL’ 


H.M.V. CLPI3I6 (MONO) 
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—'BACK TO BACK’ with DUKE ELLINGTON and JOHNNY HODGES 






LEE KONITZ 
‘YOU AND LEE’ 
Konitz playing arrangements by 
JIMMY GIUFFRE 
Titles include: The more I see you; 
You don’t know what love is 
H.M.V. CLP1406 (MONO) CSDI331I (STEREO) 


‘COLEMAN HAWKINS AND HIS 
CONFRERES’ 
(with Roy Eldridge) 
Sunday; Hanid 
H.M.V. 7EG8625 (MONO) 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
‘HOLLERIN’ BLUES’ 
Four Originals 
MERCURY ZEP10093 (MONO) 


‘CLARINET JAMBOREE’ 


Four tracks from the LP featuring 
MR. ACKER BILK, TERRY LIGHTFOOT and 
SANDY BROWN 


COLUMBIA SEG8053 (MONO) 
LANSDOWNE SERIES 
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JAZZ RECORD OF THE YEAR 





THE TOP TWENTY JAZZ RECORDS OF 1960 

Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges, Back To Back HMV CLP 1316 171 points 
Miles Davis, Kind Of Blue Fontana TFL 5072 123 
Spirituals To Swing Top Rank 35/064-5 95 
Ray Bryant, Alone With The Blues Esquire 32-106 80 
Louis Armstrong, Satchmo Plays King Oliver Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 75 
Duke Ellington, Blues In Orbit Philips BBL 7381 68 
Clarence Williams, Memorial To Sydney Bechet Fontana TFL 5087 65 
Art Tatum, Discoveries Top Rank 35/067 58 
Jimmy Rushing, Rushing Lullabies Philips BBL 7360 44 
Sam “Lightnin’’”’ Hopkins, The Rooster Crowed In England 717 LA-12-1 40 ,, 
Lionel Hampton, Open House Camden CDN 138 39 
Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges, Side By Side HMV CLP 1374 35 
Count Basie, Lester Young Memorial Fontana TFL 5064-5 33 
Billy Strayhorn, Cue For Saxophone Felsted FAJ 7008 32 
Snooks Eaglin, Message From New Orleans Heritage HLP 1002 32 
Duke Ellington, Jazz Party Philips BBL 7324 32 
Dizzy Gillespie, Have Trumpet, Will Excite HMV CLP 1318 31 
Count Basie, Chairman Of The Board Columbia 33SX_ 1224 31 
Angola Prisoners’ Blues Collector JGN-1003 30 
Champion Jack Dupree, Blues From The Gutter London LTZ-K 15171 30 











To this, our seventh annual poll, we welcome to our roster of critics Messrs Kennedy Brown and Michael Shera, who along 
with the others are thanked most cordially for their kind co-operation. 

The rules governing the choices this year have been altered to some small extent. A new category for Reissues is now 
included. This has been done at the request of some of our panel who have felt in the past that the very title of our poll 
precluded them from voting for records not actually recorded during the current year. Last year a category for British jazz, 
separated from the main poll, was included. It was not the success we hoped for. Too many of our panel of critics, either from 
shyness or because they were too far separated from the British scene, merely marked this section “No Choice” and left it at 
that. This year, therefore, British jazz will have to stand on its own two feet and compete on level terms with the jazz products 
from overseas. This is fair enough, for you pay the same money for your records, be they of British or American origin, and 
anyway we think it probable the British band leaders will prefer to be judged entirely on their own merits. 


The rules :— 


1 Ten records to be selected, one in each of the six categories, Traditional, Mainstream, Modern, Piano, Vocal, and 
Re-issue, each voter thus being able to emphasize the category in which he is most interested. 

In the individual selection, these abbreviations are used: T—Traditional; MS—Mainstream; MO—Modern; P—Piano; V 
Vocal; R—Re-issue. 


2 One hundred points to be allocated, not more than thirty and not less than five to any one record, with five deducted for 
each omission where less than ten records selected. 
3. The year for this purpose covers records reviewed in Jazz Journal from December 1959 to November 1960 inclusive 
Participants were asked to adhere as far as possible to the generally accepted meanings of the alloted terms. 
Out of a total vote of 1890 points, the distribution was as follows: Mainstream—557 points; Modern—443 points; Vocal 
297; Reissues—201; Piano—201; Traditional—191. 
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TRADITIONAL RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Louis Armstrong Plays King 
Oliver 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 
1930—75 pts. 
Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5—35 pts. 
3 Kid Ory 
Kid Ory with Red Allen 
HMV CLP 1329—29 pts. 


te 








MAINSTREAM RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1 Duke Ellington—Johnny 
Hodges 
Back To Back 
HMV CLP 1316—165 pts. 
Spirituals To Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5-—60 pts. 
3 Duke Ellington 
Blues In Orbit 
Philips BBL 7381—S0 pts. 


te 


PIANO RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1 Ray Bryant 
Alone With The Blues 
Esquire 32-106—80 pts. 
Art Tatum 
Discoveries 
Top Rank 35/067—S8 pts. 
3 Junior Mance 
Junior 
HMV CLP 1342—19 pts. 
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VOCAL RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 
1 Jimmy Rushing 
Rushing Lullabies 
Philips BBL 7360—44 pts. 
Sam “Lightnin’” Hopkins 
The Rooster Crowed In 
England 
77 12.LA-1—40 pts. 
3 Snooks Eaglin 
- Message From New Orleans 
Heritage HLP 1002—-32 pts. 


te 








MODERN RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1 Miles Davis 
- Kind Of Blue 
Fontana TFL 5072—123 pts. 
Duke Ellington 
Jazz Party 
Philips BBL 7324—32 pts. 
3 Dizzy Gillespie 
Have Trumpet Will Excite 
HMV CLP 1318—3! pts. 
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REISSUE 
OF THE YEAR 


1 Clarence Williams 
Memorial to Sydney Bechet 
Fontana TFL 5087—65 pts. 
Lionel Hampton 
Open House 
Camden CDN 138—39 pts. 
3 Count Basie 
Lester Young Memorial 
Fontana TFL 5064-5—33 pts. 
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JEFF ALDAM 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 T—12 
2 Charles Mingus 
Philips BBL 7352 Mo—12 
3 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7381 Ms—10 
4 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—10 
5 Billy Strayhorn 
Felsted FAJ 7008 Ms—10 
6 Clarence Williams 
Fontana TFL 5087 R—10 
7 Art Tatum 
Top Rank 351067 P—9 
8 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7360 V—9 
9 Dicky Wells 
Felsted FAJ 7009 Ms—9 
0 Coleman Hawkins 
HMV CLP 1293 Ms—9 


Another good year for mainstreamers; 
Johnny Hodges’s year, too, with three 
choices and Side by Side (HMV) nearly 
as good. All that good Ellingtonia 
crowded out the Basie Reunion and 
Lockjaw Davis Esquires and the Em- 
mett Berry Columbia. Gillespie’s Have 
Trumpet (HMV) nearly made the 
modern spot. Piano runners-up were 
Junior Mance (HMV) and Ray Bryant 
(solo and with the Jo Jones Trio on 
Top Rank). The Lightning Hopkins 77 
deserves a mention as does Top Rank’s 
Spirituals to Swing — valuable collec- 
tors’ stuff. The Lester Young Fontanas 
lost to Clarence Williams for the superb 
Armstrong and Bechet. With only the 
Ory-Buckner HMV in the running for 


trad.. the new Louis was particularly 
welcome. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
1 Dizzy Gillespie 
HMV CLP 1318 Mo—13 
Sam Hopkins—Joel Hopkins 
Heritage HLP 1001 V—12 
3 Snooks Eaglin 
Heritage HLP 1002 V—12 
4 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—10 
5 Champion Jack Dupree 
London LTZ-K 15171 V—10 
6 Kid Ory 


te 


HMV CLP 1329 T—9 
Gerry Mulligan 
HMV CLP 1373 Ms—8 
8 Art Farmer 
London LTZ-T 15184 Ms—9 
9 Junior Mance 
HMV CLP 1342 P—9 
0 Lionel Hampton 
Camden CDN 138 R—8 


With the annual poll comes the 
critic’s great crisis of conscience. In the 
end only one thing matters—if you like 
it and how much you play it. There is 
no point at all in gestures of deference 
or of conformity. The monthly spot 
choices do not always wear well, and to 
hear everything significant is almost a 
full-time job. 

Once again we can see just how 
flourishing is the who'e jazz scene, by 
the painful process of eliminating from 
the finals so many marvellous musicians 

Coltrane, Rollins, Stitt, Getz, Golson, 
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Ellington, Lockjaw, Joe Turner, Lester. 
There might have been a very good 
local list—Hayes, the Couriers, Bogey 
Gaynair, Joe Harriott, Bert Courtley 
and Humph. The good stuff is always 
rolling. 


KENNEDY BROWN 
1 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—15 
2 Miles Davis 
Esquire 32-108 Mo—15 
3 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—15 
4 Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5 T—15 
5S Gerry Mulligan—Ben Webster 
HMV CLP 1373 Ms—15 
6 Ella Fitzgerald 
HMV CLP 1282 V—S5 
7 Count Basie 
Columbia SCX 3304 Mo—S5 
8 Art Tatum 
Top Rank 35/067 P—S5 
9 Art Farmer 
London LTZ-T 15184 Mo—S 


1960 must have been the best-ever 
year for jazz releases. I had to whittle 
down to the above from a list of over 
forty, and I’m appalled at what has 
been left out .. . like the MJO’s Odds 
Against Tomorrow and Pyramid, Col- 
trane’s Personal Appearance, Cue For 
Saxophone, Rushing’s Lullabies, and so 
on. I had to leave out Ellington’s out- 
standing Festival Session and Blues In 
Orbit, and two other Miles Davis discs 
—Jazz Track and Sketches Of Spain. 
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DAVE CAREY 
1 Billy Strayhorn 
Felsted FAJ 7008 Ms—12 
Joe Thomas—Vic Dickenson 
London SAH-K 6066 Ms—12 
3 Benny Carter—Earl Hines 
Vogue LAC 12225 Ms—12 
4 Eddie Condon 
Gala GLP 349 T—12 
5 Red Nichols 
Brunswick LAT 18307 R—12 
6 Duke Ellington 
Parlophone PMC 1116 R—10 
7 Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/065-5 T—10 
8 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7381 Mo—10 
9 Art Tatum 
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Top Rank 35/067 P—S 
10 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7360 V—5 


Usual idiosyncrasies: My ratings are 
to fifteen points maximum. LP’s only. 
No “folk” category so no folk records 
included. Personal preference assumed to 
take priority over importance of issue. 

It is with regret that I have had to 
omit certain items due to the system of 
allocation adopted. If the Ellington 
LP, transferred from London to Parlo- 
phone, is not considered to be a reissue, 
then I'd settle for the so-called Bechet 
Memorial Album on Fontana TFL 
5087. All told, a pretty good year. 


STANLEY DANCE 
1 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—15 
Dickie Wells 
Felsted FAJ-7009 Ms—15 
3. Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5 Ms—15 
4 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7381 Ms—10 
5 Harold Ashby 
Columbia 33SX 1257 Ms—10 
6 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1970 T—10 
7 Ray Bryant 


to 


Esquire 32-106 P—10 

8 Junior Mance 
HMV CLP 1342 Mo—S5 

9 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7360 V—S5 

10 Lester Young 
Fontana TFL 5064-5 R—5 


It was difficult this year and the 
choices and points in several cases seem 
altogether too arb'trary, but one can- 
not juggle them about for ever. The 
records on my short list that I regret 
vinuing are: (T) Ory and Ahtien, 
HMV CLP 1329; (Ms) Billy Strayhorn, 
Felsted SJA 2008, Duke Ellington, 
Philips BBL 516, Count Basic, Colum- 
bia SCX 3304, Duke and Hodges, 
HMV CLP 1374, and Emmett Berry, 
Columbia 33SX1246; (Mo) Gil Evans, 
Vogue LAE 12234; (P) Art Tatum, Top 
Rank 35/067; (R) Lionel Hampton, 
Camden CDN 138, Duke Ellington, 


Parlophone PMC 1116, and Clarence 
Williams (Bechet), Fontana TFL 5087. 
There are one or two records of blues 
singing, issued only in England and ob- 
viously of much merit, which I have 
not yet had the opportunity of hearing. 


CHARLES FOX 
1 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—30 
Charlie Mingus 
Philips BBL 7352 Mo—15 
3. Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5100 Mo—10 
4 Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5 Ms—10 
5 Clarence Williams 
Fontana TFL 5087 R—10 
6 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7381 MS—S 
7 Gerry Mulligan—Ben Webster 
HMV CLP 1373 Mo 
8 Kid Ory 


to 


‘” 


HMV CLP 1329 T—5 
9 Bud Powell 

HMV CLP 1294 P—S 
10 Joe Turner 

London HA-E 2231 V5 


Miles Davis and Charlie Mingus have 
dominated my jazz listening this year. 
Kind of Blue strikes me as a genuine 
landmark in jazz history, while Sketches 
Of Spain is almost as significant, a per- 
formance that is not strictly jazz at all 
yet could only be the work of jazz 
musicians. I wish there was room for 
Blues and Roots as well as Mingus Ah 
Um! But then I feel equally guilty 
about Gillespie’s Have Trumpet, Will 
Excite, the Ellington-Hodges Back to 
Back, Snooks Eaglin, Angola Prisoners’ 
Blues, Gil,Evans (Vogue), Charlie Par- 
ker in Sweden—and over a dozen re- 
issues. 


MAX HARRISON 
1 Modern Jazz Quartet 
London LTZ-K 15193 Mo—18 
Charlie Mingus 
Parlophone PMC 1092 Mo—18 
3. Gil Evans 
Vogue LAE 12234 Mo—13 
4 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—13 
John Coltrane 
Esquire 32-089 Mo—7 


tw 
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6 Art Tatum 
Top Rank 35/067 P—8 
7 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 T-—6 
8 Lester Young 
Fontana TFL 5064-5 R—6 
9 Ernestine Anderson 
Mercury MMC 14037 V—6 
10 Joe Thomas—Vic Dickenson 
London LTZ-K 15182 Ms—S5 


Had further selections been possible I 
should have voted for the following 
additional records: Modern — MJQ 
London LTZ-K_ 15173, LTZ-T 15181. 
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Mingus LTZ-K_ 15194, Philips BBL 
7352, Cecil Taylor Vogue LAC 12216; Re- 
issues—Bechet Fontana TFL 5087, 
Miles Davis Fontana TFL 5089, Django 
Reinhardt HMV CLP 1340, Lester 
Young Fontana TFL 5065. 

This has been another quite good 
year from the modernist viewpoint, and 
the issue of the three above mentioned 
Mingus LPs is especially encouraging. 
However there have been several notice- 
able gaps. It is to be hoped, for ex- 
ample, that Cecil Taylor’s Hard Driving 
Jazz and Love for Sale (United Artists) 
and Ornette Coleman’s Shape of Jazz 
to Come and Change of the Century 
(Atlantic) will be released locally be- 
fore much longer. 


MAX JONES 
1 Duke Ellington-Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—10 
2 Ray Charles 
London HA-E 2226 V—10 
3 Duke Ellington-Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1374 Ms—10 
4 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1224 Mo—10 
5 Duke Ellington 
Philips SBBL 516 Mo—10 
6 Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5 T—10 
7 Clarence Williams 
Fontana TFL 5087 R—-10 
8 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7360 V—10 
9 Sarah Vaughan 
Mercury MMC 14021 V—10 
10 Erroll Garner 
Mercury MMC 12010 P—10 


Although it has not been a good year 
for brilliant albums—too much. atten- 
tion paid to quantity, not enough to 
quality?—I found it hard to cut down 
below seventeen favourites, by which I 
mean simply those most enjoyed by me 
in recent months. My next seven were 
Trombone Four In Hand _ (Dickie 
Wells), Cue For Saxophone (Strayhorn), 
Prez & Teddy (Teddy Wilson and Lester 
Young), Tiny Grimes’ Callin’ the Blues, 
the fine Ray Bryant, the Kid Ory—Red 
Allen LP, Basie’s One More Time and 
Armstrong’s Satchmo Plays King 
Oliver. I was also sorry to have to omit 
several very worthwhile blues LP’s and 
a good Mahalia Jackson. 


GERALD LASCELLES 
1 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—30 
Ray Bryant 
Esquire 32-106 P—I15 
3 Blues Fell This Morning 
Philips BBL 7369 V—10 
4 Count Basie—Lester Young 
Fontana TFL 5064/5 R—10 
5 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1183 Ms—10 
6 Kid Ory—Henry “Red” Allen 
HMV CPL 1329 T—5 


bo 








7 Cascade of Quartets 
Columbia 33SX 1191 Ms—5 
8 Miles Davis 
Esquire 32-098 Mo—S 
9 Charlie Mingus 
London LTZ-K15194 Mo—S 
10 Art Tatum 
Top Rank 35/067 P—S 


I don’t even remember, in the years I 
have struggled to review, mentally, all 
the jazz records of the year, finding one 
so outstanding as the Ellington/Hodges 
classic, which has already become one 
of my “desert island” discs! I regret 
the paucity of traditional discs worth 
including in the poll. I still do not con- 
sider myself to be wise enough to go 
overboard on the modern side, which 
proves how honest one can get with 
onself around Christmas time! My 
piano choice was complicated by so 
many borderline cases, a notable 
Allison set having to go by the way- 
side, but the winner at least in my mind, 
is a clear cut case for the ever im- 
proving Ray Bryant. My regret is that 
the category-less Spirituals To Swing 
had to be omitted. John Hammond 
deserves’ a pat on the back for this 
great “revival”. 


ALBERT J. McCARTHY 
1 Angola Prisoner's Biues 
Collector JGN-1003 V—10 
Emmett Berry 
Columbia 33SX 1246 Ms—10 
3 Snooks Eaglin 
Heritage HLP 1002 V—10 
4 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1374 Ms—10 
5 Lionel Hampton 
Camden CDN-138 R—10 
6 Sam “Lightnin” Hopkins 
“77” LA-12-1 V—10 
7 Charlie Mingus 
London LTZ-K 15194 Mo—10 
8 Cecil Scott 
Columbia 33SX 1232 T—10 
9 Spirituals To Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5 Ms—10 
10 Art Tatum/Erroll Garner 
Vogue LAE 12209 P—10 
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This year the selection seemed easier 
than usual and one has fewer qualms 
about what one has left out. This is, I 
believe, an accurate reflection of the 
jssues Of the past year, which, in the 
main, have been generally mediocre. I 
prefer to rate each record evenly rather 
than try to differentiate between them. 
I regret there is not a section for Per- 
sonal Aberrations (Musical Variety) so 
that I might have worked in Cab Cal- 
loway and Hound Head Henry. May- 
be next year? 


DAN MORGENSTERN 
1 Spirituals to Swing 
Top Rank 35/064-5 Ms—15 
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Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7324 Mo—10 
3 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7360 V—10 
4 Ray Bryant 
Esquire 32-106 P—10 
5 Dizzy Gillespie 
HMV CLP 1318 Mo—10 
6 Lester Young 
Vogue LAE 12194 R—10 
7 Billie Holiday 
MGM C-792 V—10 
8 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—10 
9 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 T—10 
10 Coleman Hawkins 
Esquire 32-059 Mo—S 


A tough choice between Back to Back 
and Cue for Saxophone; the former got 
the edge mainly due to Duke’s wonder- 
ful piano. Billie’s last recording is one 
that grows with time; I’m genuinely 
sorry for those who can’t appreciate her 
late style. On the Rushing, Little Jimmy 
was in top form, and so was Buddy 
Tate. Lester's 1945-7 period is my 
favourite one: free and strong. Ray 
Bryant is a young man with two hands 
and a mind of his own. Duke’s Jazz 
Party really was; Dizzy was good here, 
and on his own LP, where Junior 
Mance helps plenty. Hawk’s Soul Blues 
is a standout on his disc. Spirituals to 
Swing is landmark and fountainhead. 
Louis is Louis. 


HUGUES PANASSIE 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 T—15 
Tiny Grimes 
Esquire 23-092 Ms—15 
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3 Art Tatum 
Top Rank 35-067 P—15 
4 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7355 Ms—10 
5 Joe Turner 
London HA-E 2231 V—10 
6 Billy Strayhorn 
Felsted SJA 2008 Ms—10 
7 Clarence Williams 
Fontana TFL 5087 R—10 
8 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—5 
9 Kid Ory 
HMV CLP 1364 T—5 


I would have selected -as the first 
place the Jo Jones Trio record, with 
Ray and Tom Bryant, on Top Rank, 
with 30 points to it, but the editor told 
me it is not eligible. I am sorry I have 
omitted Rushing Lullabies, which is 
just as good as the records I selected 
(and also Ray Charles’ What'd I Say), 
but there was no room for so many 
records, so I had to take out a 
couple. 


PETER RUSSELL 
1 Duke Ellington 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—12 
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2 King Oliver 
Philips BBE 12369 R—12 
3 Lionel Hampton 
Camden CDN 138 R—I11 
4 Art Tatum 
Top Rank 35-067 P—11 
5 Dizzy Gillespie—Stuff Smith 
HMV CLP 1291 Ms—10 
6 Champion Jack Dupree 
London LTZ-K 15171 V—10 
7 Thelonious Monk 
Esquire EP 226 P—10 
8 Charlie Parker 
Vogue EPV 1264 Mo—9 
9 Ornette Coleman 
Vogue LAC 12228 Mo—8 
10 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 T—7 


The above choices were made mainly 
on the performances of giants—singly, 
as Art Tatum, or up to the two dozen 
mark on Hampton’s Open House. 

Inevitably. a degree of arbitrariness 
leaves one with several items that might 
as well have been included—the Lester 
Memorial Albums, for instance, 
Mahalia’s Just As I Am, Jimmy’s Rush- 
ing Lullabies, Billie’s This Year's Kisses 
EP, or the Dickenson and Joe Thomas 
groups on Mainstream. From Elling- 
tonia we had Blues In Orbit, the re- 
issued Historically Speaking, and Side 
By Side with the virtues of Eldridge, 
Brown and Webster; or the Strayhorn 
Septet with the magnificent Cue’s Blue 
Now. The high-priced Armstrong is 
really the only new traditional record 
with much merit, though it pales in 
comparison with several of the EP re- 
issues of a younger Armstrong at his 
creative peak, such as Shine and Dear 
Old Southland, Muggles and Weather 
Bird, or I'm Not Rough and Got No 
Blues. 


MICHAEL G. SHERA 
1 Miles Davis 

Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—30 
Miles Davis 

Fontana TFL 5100 Mo—15 
3 Miles Davis 
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Esquire 32-100 Mo—10 
4 Spirituals To Swing 
Top Rank 35-064-5 Ms—10 
5 Lester Young—Count Basie 
Fontana TFL 5064-5 R—7 
6 Billie Holiday 
Philips BBE 12359 V—7 
7 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5081 Mo—6 
8 Kid Ory—Henry “Red” Allen 
HMV CLP 1329 T—5 
9 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—5 
10 Junior Mance 
HMV CPL 1342 P—S5 


Space limitations prevent my men- 
tioning at least twenty other records 
which nearly made it, but Coltrane’s 
Soultrane would have been my next 
choice. Kind is a brilliant album which 
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will give pleasure for years to come; 
Back To Back is included under piano 
because of Ellington’s pre-eminence; 
and that particular Billie because it 
contains two of my favourites (This 
Year's Kisses and He Ain't Got 
Rhythm). The traditional choice isn’t 
up to the standard of the rest, apart 
from Red, but what else was there that 
wasn’t a re-issue? I simply could not 
leave out the Lesters and Hammonds 
concerts. 


TONY STANDISH 
1 Clarence Williams 
Fontana TFL 5087 R—20 
Eureka Brass Band 
Melodisc MLP-12110 T—12 
3 Louis Armstrong 
Parlophone GEP 8768 R—10 
4 Angola Prisoners’ Blues 
Collector JGN-1003 V—10 
5 Bill Doggett 
Parlophone PMC 1118 Ms—10 
6 Champion Jack Dupree 
London LTZ-K 15171 V—10 
7 Dizzy Gillespie 
HMV CLP 1318 Mo—8 
8 Kid Ory 
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HMV CLP 1364 T—8 
9 Jesse Fuller 
Topic 10 T 59 V—6 
10 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 P—6 


I am convinced that jazz is destined, 
someday, to go out with a whimper, 
but for now the good times continue to 
roll, with men like Dizzy and Junior 
Mance capturing the feel of the old 
ways. The folk mainstream continues, 
too, with Doggett, Champ Jack and all 
the other blues and R & B bands and 
singers who continue to play, as the 
real jazzmen always have, for the 
people. 

My own records—by Joel and Sam 
Hopkins and Snooks Eaglin—are out 
only because my high estimation of 
them might be considered biassed; and 
there were many others: the Higgin- 
botham-Grimes, Hawkins-Shavers, and 
Lockjaw Cookbook LP’s on Esquire, 
the Basie Fontana LP’s, Junior Mance 
and, if only for Lips Page’s playing, 
Spirituals to Swing. 


DERRICK STEWART - BAXTER 
1 Ray Bryant 
Esquire 32-106 P—25 
2 Lightnin’ Hopkins 
“77” LA 12-1 V—25 
3 Angola Prisoners’ Blues 
Collector JGN-1003 V—10 
4 Snooks Eaglin 
Heritage HLP 1002 V—10 
5 Joel Hopkins/Sam Hopkins 
Heritage HLP 1001 V—S 
6 Blues Fell This Morning 
Philips BBL 7369 V—S5 
7 Count Basie—Lester Young 
Fontana TFL 5064 R—S5 


8 Kid Ory—Henry Allen 
HMV CLP 1329 T—S5 
9 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—S 
10 Benny Golson 
Esquire 32-105 Ms—S 


Once again the number of records 
far exceeds the money available. Even 
so, an extremely large proportion can 
be dismissed as mere merchandise. The 
blues section picks itself. The Hopkins 
77, while not being the greatest, is still 
superb, while Angola contains magnifi- 
cent singing from all three artists. 
Snooks Eaglin is a young singer who 
proves the blues are in safe hands. In 
the mainstream section the Benny Gol- 
son Quintet just beat the Hodges- 
Ellington Back To Back for my vote. 
My piano disc by Ray Bryant almost 
makes the jazz record of the year. Here 
is a young pianist who really uses the 
whole keyboard; and with what 
Originality! I have heard all the 
arguments in favour of the right-hand- 
Only - leave - it - to - the - rhythm - section 
school, but remain unconvinced; to me 
the piano is a majestic instrument, and 
if one uses only a portion, much of it’s 
beauty and richness is lost. A sad waste. 
Bryant’s left hand is more than just a 
medium for stating the chordal struc- 
ture—his suspended rhythms are subtle 
and exciting, underlining the melodic 
ideas expressed by his right hand. This 
in my opinion is the greatest piano re- 
cord since those startling and original 
pre-war Earl Hines discs. 


PETER TANNER 
1 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1374 Ms—15 
Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—15 
3 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1224 Mo—11 
4 Louis Armstrong 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 T—10 
5 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7381 Ms—10 
6 Ray Bryant 
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Esquire 32-106 P—10 
7 Billie Holiday 
MGM C 792 V—10 
8 Coleman Hawkins 
HMV CLP 1293 Ms—9 
9 Humphrey Lyttelton 
Parlophone PMC 1110 Ms—S5 
0 Venuti—Lang All Stars 
Brunswick OE 9468 R—S 


_ 


The past year has seen quite a num- 
ber of interesting issues in all cate- 
gories, but the lack of really outstand- 
ing records has made the choice diffi- 
cult. Among my also-rans I would men- 
tion Cascade of Quartets (Columbia 
33SX 1191), the Lester Young Memorial 
albums, Ella singing the George & Ira 
Gershwin Song Book, the Benny Good- 
man Performance Recording (MGM 
C805, 807 & 810) and the exciting Art 
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Tatum Discoveries on Top Rank 35 
067. 

Local jazz had little of interest to say 
this year, but I would liké to praise 
some noteworthy issues and reissues of 
well-known and lesser-known American 
blues singers; both major and minor 
labels are to be praised for this. 


STEVE VOCE 
1 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5072 Mo—20 
Woody Herman 
Top Rank 35/038 Mo—15 
3 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1224 Ms—10 
4 Peggy Lee 
Capitol 1.1219 V—10 
5 Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
HMV CLP 1316 Ms—10 
6 Miles Davis 
Esquire 32-100 R—10 
7 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7381 P—8 
8 Archie Semple 
Columbia 33SJ 1240 Ms—7 
9 Lightnin’ Hopkins 
717 LA 12.1 V—S5 
10 Merseysippi Jazz Band 
Oriole EP 7027 T—S 


te 


The Miles Davis Kind Of Blue, if 
taken with alcohol, could result in men- 
tal collapse. Herman is the opposite 
and actually improves on the First 
Herd sound. Basie, Lee and Ellington- 
Hodges are as good as their names sug- 
gest, as is Davis on the Esquire—the best 
modern jam_ session ever recorded. 
Archie Semple and Fred Hunt prove 
that they are better with ballads than 
any other material—a sort of Anglo- 
Saxon Tatum-Webster. Doug Dobell 
has done us a favour with the excellent 
Hopkins LP. The ones left out: Grimes- 
Higginbotham, Eckstine-Basie, two Getz 
discs, the Vogue Witherspoon and Joe 
Turner on London HA-E 2231. 





Like the Natchez policeman— 
We’re on the road again! 


HERITAGE HLP 1003 


GOIN’ TO CALIFORNIA” 
with Lowell Fulson, K. C. Douglas, 
Thunder Smith, Mercy Dee, Willie 
B. Huff, Johnny Fuller and many 
others. 


PRICE: 43s. post paid ($7.10 USA) 


ORDER NOW FROM: 


HERITAGE RECORDS, 
36a BROOK GREEN, 
LONDON W.6. 
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—724— 
THE IMPORTANCE OF NOT BEING 
TOO MODERN 
“Nothing is so dangerous as being 
too modern; one is apt to grow old- 
fashioned quite suddenly.” 
Oscar Wilde. 


—725— 
HADN’T YOU NOTICED? 

“As for the payola scandal, only good 
can come from it. It’s as if the 
people making records were suddenly 
struck with the realization that they 


can only succeed with quality. The 
songs are better, the performances are 
better since the scandal.” 

Martin Block, 

N.Y. Herald Tribune. 

21.x.60. 


—726— 
TRAGIC FAD 

When they caught that Guatemalan 
Ambassador to Belgium and the Nether- 
lands with a hundredweight of heroin 
worth four million dollars (or twenty 
million if you read a more extravagant 
newspaper), Britain again got some pats 
on the back for treating narcotics as a 
medical rather than a criminal problem. 

Writing about the “shocking situa- 
tion” in the “Herald Tribune”, John 
Crosby observed that a “medical ad- 
dict” could get a fix for fourteen cents 
in England, whereas in the USS. it 
would ‘cost thirty dollars. However, he 
noted that British addicts generally 
neither liked nor used heroin. 

In the November “Playboy”, of all 
places, some eleven “panelists” had a 
provocative “discussion” about ‘“Nar- 
cotics and the Jazz Musician”. In part, 
the “provocative discussion” read very 
much as though it were a compilation 
of answers to written questions. Stan 
Kenton came on like a politician about 
“one of the problems that American 
society must make adjustments for or 
straighten out in some way.” Dizzy 


LIGHT 


AND 


Gillespie revealed that, “A guy who 
uses heroin has no sexual desire.” Can- 
nonball said, “An ounce of heroin in 
Lebanon costs five dollars. In _ the 
United States that ounce will sell for 
six thousand dollars.’”” Duke Ellington 
did not believe drug addiction to be an 
“occupational hazard”, but added that 
in his experience, “the most offensive, 
obnoxious, violent, insulting, obscene 
people are juiceheads—not dope ad- 
dicts” 

Dizzy and Cannonball seemed to agree 
that fewer guys were being hooked now 
than in the “40s. Nat Adderley, in fact, 
claimed that the fad was over. Let’s 
hope he’s right, that a phase of tragic 
stupidity is ending. 


—727— 
HAPPY NEW DECADE 

1960, the first year of the new decade, 
isn’t over by quite a way as we write, 
but since we always like to contribute 
something mournful to the Christmas 
number. we feel we should write about 
how its promise has been dissipated 
like. 

Well. do you know what 1960 has 
been? It has been the the Year of the 
Funky Festivals. It has also been, above 
all, the Year of Ornette Coleman. Be- 
tween them, they certainly made a good 
start to the decade. 

There has been nothing, we think, to 
compare with the promotion of Ornette 
Coleman in the whole history of jazz. 
We confess it has amazed us. It has 
amazed a lot of musicians, too. They 
scratch their heads, bewildered; or count 
their savings to see if they could buy 
a small grocery store; or wonder 
if they should try for a bank job 
like that other alto saxophonist, Hilton 
Jefferson. And there’s more of that 
good promotion to come. Oh, yes! How 
all the former kingmakers must feel, 
we shudder to think. As we remember. 
it all began with appealing declarations 
of love. declarations that suggested the 
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possibility of new and tender emotions 
entering jazz. Unfortunately, the idyll 
had to deteriorate in that scene of 
pastoral beauty—no, not the Gallant 
South—the Monterey Jazz Festival. 

It was there, we read in “Down Beat”, 
that Ornette “lashed out at Cherry, 
striking him in the horn and tearing his 
lip. Bleeding and in pain, Cherry was 
driven back to his hotel.” 

That, you know, is an extraordinary 
picture, quite incomprehensible as com- 
pared with, say, that of the cops and 
Miles Davis. because a_ trumpeter’s 
chops are his most precious possession. 
We remember another trumpet player, 
an outspoken, fiery star of another era, 
telling us of someone who had 
threatened to bop him in the chops. 

“If he had. I'd have killed him,” he 
said flatly. 

We believed him, although his might- 
have-been victim was a non-musician. 
But Cherry, according to witnesses, 
“was warming up, playing softly” when 
his partner bopped him. We just feel 
“Down Beat” owes its readers a little 
information as to the nature of the 
musical provocation that issued from 
Cherry’s “Pakistani pocket trumpet”. Up 
to now, we’ve been under the impres- 
sion only trads played numbers like 
“Colonel Bogey”. 

Of course, this was just a part of 
what appears to have been a general 
decay of tone and manners at Monterey. 
A lot of hokum in previous years had 
built this festival up to where it stood 
as something special, something altruis- 
tic and fine. This year it “grossed” more 
money than ever, but the cast was so 
expensive that the organizers seem to 
have been ulcerously over-anxious, and 
“Down Beat” chronicles many petti- 
nesses and nastinesses. 

As we said earlier this year (we’re so 
darned prescient, huh?), the trouble with 
the festivals is giganticism. Their ab- 
surdity is apparent when one considers 
that’ the Ellington orchestra normally 
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HILTON JEFFERSON. 


has to share the bill with other attrac- 
tions, whereas at even its 24-hour con- 
certs it only touches the fringe of the 
available repertoire. 

We mustn’t forget that 1960 was also 
the Year of the Phoney—Phoney Funk, 
Phoney Folk, Phoney Gospel and 
Phoney Soul. The methods which are 
producing all the jazz garbage are 
almost identical with the marketing 
methods which produced rock ’n’ roll 
out of the blues. More and more jazz 
garbage is being played on the air. 

1961 should be still funnier. 

Are you ready? 


—728— 
WHITHER AWAY, NATO? 


There is a paragraph in the back of 
“This Is Jazz’ (ed. Ken Williamson, 
Newnes) which we periodically re-read. 
It is on page 245, in the questionnaire 
answered by the distinguished oracle of 
San Francisco, Ralph J. Gleason. Says 
he: 


“T would also like to have every 


European jazz critic spend six 


months in America listening to the 
music in person before coming to 
absolute conclusions about it.” 

Whichever way we read it, it seems 
to say the same thing, viz: that without 
those six months the European critic 
should not come to absolute conclusions 
about jazz. Further, by inference, it 
suggests that European critics can 
hardly expect to compare with their 
American counterparts. 

As one half of an Anglo-American 
team, which certainly doesn’t always 
work in perfect critical harmony, we 
feel we are in a pretty good position to 
examine this proposition. 

First, then, the European jazz critic 
has considerable opportunities of hear- 
ing American jazz in person in Europe. 
Although irrelevant to the case, he also 
has almost equal opportunities of hear- 
ing it on record. 

Secondly, while there is a definite ad- 
vantage in hearing a musician in per- 
son, we have found that the average 
American critic avails himself of this 
surprisingly little. We are thoroughly 
sympathetic, because the poor fellow is 
practically enchained by his gr. . . eh, 
phonograph. His attendance at well- 
publicized festivals gives him no kind 
of advantage, for there he will almost 
never hear musicians at their best. 

Thirdly, the place to hear a big band 
is, of course, at a dance, and Europeans 
seldom get such an opportunity, but 
very few American critics appear to 
have time for such affairs. (It is possible 
to have a high standard of living and 
time to enjoy it, too?) 

Fourthly. the American has the ad- 
vantage of being able to know more of 
the musicians, if he chooses, but there 
are distinct liabilities to this. too. 
Friendships and a fairly intimate know- 
ledge of the musician’s problems do not 
result in better criticism. It may be more 
humane from the musician’s viewpoint. 
but what if the interests of the audience 
are betrayed? Any normal person tem- 
pers his criticism of a friend. 

Now, we continue to read most 
British and Continental jazz criticism. 
Leaving aside the great writers of 
France and Belgium. we would say that 
criticism in Britain comnares_ very 
favourably with that in the U.S. (There’s 
even as much of it. for a population 
one-third the size!) We have lived here 
long enough to know that the musicians 
are not kidding us when they say they 
find hipper audiences in Europe than at 
home, and that, surely, must partially 
be accounted for by good criticism. , 

There is, we feel. a higher content of 
enthusiasm in European criticism. 
Distance lends enchantment to the view! 
Here it’s harder to distineuish between 
genuine enthusiasm and that of the ad- 
vertising man. 

We also susrect there is less unifor- 
mity of outlook in European criticism 
than in American. For instance. we do 
not think we are going to read an ap- 
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preciation of Paul Gonsalves here until 
he is endorsed by John Lewis, whereas 
recent approving comments by Alun 
Morgan, Tony Hall and Benny Green 
appear independently arrived at, but not 
unlike those of the best jazz critics on 
the continent. 

Obviously, all European jazz critics 
would agree with Ralph that they 
ought to live here six months, but we 
suggest it would be just as beneficial 
for American critics to live in Europe 
for the same period. How about that? 

How about an exchange programme? 
Charles Fox for Nat Hentoff, Iain Lang 
for John Wilson, ‘Sinclair Traill for Bill 
Coss, Albert McCarthy for Martin 
Williams, Max Jones for George Hoefer, 
Max Harrison for Ira Gitler, Pat Brand 
for Gene Lees, Benny Green for Leon- 
ard Feather, Alun Morgan for Danny 
‘Morgenstern, Tony Hall for Ralph 
Gleason, Brian Rust for Marshall 
Stearns, Jeff Aldam for Charles E. 
Smith, Ernest Borneman for Frederic 
Ramsey, Gerald Lascelles for John 
Hammond, Michael James for Robert 
Perlongo, Burnett James for Whitney 
Balliett, Kennedy Brown for Ralph 
Berton, Bob Dawbarn for Charles Payne 
Rogers, and all like that. Whom have 
we left out? 


—729— 


JAZZ AT THE JAZZ GALLERY 

Broadminded, tolerant and_ inquisi- 
tive as we are, we went down to The 
Jazz Gallery to hear Gil Evan’s new 
band. It consisted of two trumpets, two 
trombones, one bass trombone, alto sax 
doubling flute, tenor sax doubling 
soprano, bassoon doubling flute and 
clarinet, piano, guitar, bass and drums. 
It was very enjoyable. 

Budd Johnson was playing tenor and 
soprano, and Keg Johnson trombone, 
this being the first occasion the brothers 
had worked together since they were 
with Louis Armstrong. They, with Ray 
Crawford on_ guitar, provided the 
major solo kicks for us. 

Miles Davis, of course, has partially 
stood in the way of our appreciation of 
Gil Evans. It’s immaterial to us 
whether Miles is or is not rude to his 
audiences, but so far as we are con- 
cerned he is, aS a jazzman, rather a 
dreary bore. (Radio stations here that 
are dedicated to the presentation of 
“swinging jazz” delight in playing his 
“Sketches of Spain’!) Sometime after 
the pronouncement by Little Jazz in 
this magazine, the subject came up 
again in a conversation at Beefsteak’s. 
“Music for manic depressives,” said one 
cultivated musician of Roy’s generation. 
“Musak for morgues,” said another, 
obviously seeking to top him. 

Anyway, the music Gil was present- 
ing at The Jazz Gallery was far from 
gloomy. Budd was in tremendous form 
on tenor, swinging with an abandon 
that infected and carried the whole 
group with him. His soprano work was 
hardly less impressive. He had a warm, 











full tone on the instrument, flowing, 
original phrases, and supple execution. 
(The very night we had hoped to take 
Johnny Hodges to hear him, we were 
told Budd had left Gil. Another blow to 
the Whaley-Dance campaign for 
occasionally returning Rab to the 
soprano!) 


Keg was very satisfying in his one 
lengthy solo appearance. He grew in 
confidence and command as he pro- 
ceeded, and he demonstrated an _ indi- 
vidual talent relatively unknown on 
records. If anyone had the courage to 
record Keg, the expért in “The New 
Yorker” would accuse the recorder of 
indulging an “archeological enthusi- 
asm”, which is what we did when we 
recorded Budd nearly two years ago. 
Once they’ve been ploughed under they 
should damn’ well stay under! 


But after Budd, the most excitement 
came from Ray Crawford. Standing 
down front. Ray delivered himself of a 
lot of driving, low-down, _ blues- 
flavoured music. The “Great Jazz Stan- 
dards” album gives little idea of his 
uninhibited carabilities. Funky, you 
might sav. An amplified guitar can 
sound very stirrine in a fairly spacious 
room. Ray does indeed provide a won- 
derfully gutty contrast with the smooth 
orchestral sounds Gil builds behind 
him. Diagonally across the band, there 


was a lot of admiration being ex- 
changed between him and Budd. 


Gil’s use of reeds and woodwind was 
intriguing. We noted down such com- 
binations as: alto, soprano and clarinet; 
flute. soprano and bassoon; and two 
flutes and soprano. These were not, 
however, to create banal “exotic” 
effects in the pseudo-oriental manner 
that has become all too familiar. Rather 
was he creating recognizable jazz 
sounds by different instrumental com- 
binations in the way Duke does. The 
sound is varied, but though it registers 
subtly on the ear, curiosity is not always 
aroused so sharply as when one sees 
the instruments in use. (When Johnny 
Hodges is playing ‘“Flirtbird”, Willie 
Cook is sitting in his chair and playing 
trumpet.) 


Incidentallv. we liked the Evans dis- 
claimer on World Pacific WP 1270. “TI 
don’t like being compared with Elling- 
ton,” he said. “There never has been, 
there isn’t, and there never will be an- 
other Duke Ellington. I love him, his 
men, and his music madly. I owe them 
all plenty, and I’m on my own way.” 
That’s somehow in keeping with Gil’s 
modest, almost anxious behaviour on 
stand. He smiles in gratitude for ap- 
plause, but seems almost embarrassed, 
as thouech questioning whether he de- 
served it. 


Though nearly all vibrato is rubbed 
out in such a band, the orchestrations 
nevertheless retain a strong, basic jazz 
character. It was forcefully underlined 
by Charlie Persip. He was often too 
busy for our taste. but when he fell 
into a genuine suport role, his firmly 
swinging beat was delightful. 


—730— 
HAMILTON’S HORNS 

The result of Jimmy MHamilton’s 
three sessions with three baritone horns 
is now available on Everest LPBR 
5100. The horns are played by Booty 
Wood, Britt Woodman and Dave Wells, 
the last being an able Los Angeles 
musician who solos on “Do Nothing 
Till You Hear From Me” and “After 
You've Gone”. Booty solos on “In a 
Sentimental Mood”. Besides three 
Ellington numbers, there are two origi- 
nals by Jimmy and five standards. The 
section work is full, sonorous and mo- 
bile. Jimmy says the guys could move 
on the horns practically as fast as 
trumpets. Intonation was a_ problem, 
but a section blend was not. Also on 
the dates were John Anderson (trum- 
pet), Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy Rowles, 
Aaron Bell and Sam  Woodyard. 
Jimmy’s clarinet is extensively fea- 
tured and his reputation as an arran- 
ger should be much enhanced by this 
record. 





h, yes! Virile 
vital music 

irom the early 
days when 
Mr. Bilk 
was taking his 
first, swiit 
steps onward 
and ever 
upward... 








escued from 
Time’s cruel 

ravages by Mr. 
). Dobell and 
available from him 
on (7 LEU 12/1 at 
his Jazz Record 
Shop in the Charing 
Cross Rd., WC2 
No. (7, of course. 
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IN MY OPINION 


FRANCIS “MUGGSY” SPANIER 





This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual | 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no} 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what | 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to} 
them are currently available items procurable from any | 
record shop. 

This interview was taped on the occasion of Muggsy’s first 
visit to this country since he played cornet here with the 
Ted Lewis Band in 1930. The years have passed him by 
lightly, and we are assured by those who heard play on the 
continent that his fine open trumpet tone and use of the 
plunger mute are as exquisitely controlled as ever they were. 
His opinions on the jazz scene today are open and frankly | 
spoken—he was a most welcome visitor. 





Sinclair Traill. 








“Henry Hudson’. Bobby Hackett (Gotham Jazz Scene) Capitol T 857 

That’s amusing, the name of the tune I mean: Henry Hud- 
son is a hotel at which Bobby Hackett worked for some time. 
Bobby’s playing can’t be missed, it’s so fresh and nice and 
clean-cut. Also there, as a stand out, is that wild bull of the 
Pampas, Ernie Caceres on baritone and clarinet. This is 
really very good Dixieland, very good. The rhythm section 
are real keen, with Milt Hinton’s bass being especially 
strong—just the right note at just the right time—he’s a 
splendid player in all kinds of company. I like that type of 
jazz very much, but I must admit I fancy it not quite so 
arranged—I prefer a little more free-wheeling. I like my 
bands to dope out things and then just go ahead and play, 
with the rest just backing them up. This was all written out, 
I can tell from the playing—no doubt Dick Carey’s arrange- 
ments. He’s a tremendous musician, plays wonderful piano; 





is here, I see, on E-flat horn, plays wonderful anything. A 
very good record of its type. 
“Bud Johnson’’, Ben Webster. HMV CLP 1336 
Well, if that was supposed to be blues-riffing, why it’s a 
new kind of a blues to me. Roy Eldridge can play much 
better than he plays there, for all he does is just play a whole 
lot of scales which mean nothing. In fact the whole band 
is just showing-off, playing a lot of notes, just to 
see how many they can get in a bar. The noise is too far out, 
it doesen’t move me at all. They are a fine bunch of 
musicians, but they can all play so much better. There was 
no real feeling for jazz, not even from Ben Webster or 
Coleman Hawkins. I guess something must have gone wrong 
when that particular tune was made. Only thing I can say 
that was good was the rhythm section, they kept time and 
they swing. This was probably one of those arranged things 
based on the blues that didn’t come off. That’s not the blues 
to me, and I know Louis Armstrong would agree with me in 
that. I didn’t like it a bit! 


** *X’ Marks The Spot’’. Cecil Scott's Washboard Band. Columbia 33SX 1232 


I know Cecil Scott, but don’t think I realised he could play 
tenor like that—it was great, rather like Coleman Hawkins 
used to blow Years ago. Very good, full of guts and go. The 
trumpet player has a nice feel for jazz and provides a good 
lead. The rhythm I thought were nothing much to rave about, 
and that trombone was just brutal! That’s an awful trom- 
bone! I never heard anything like it in my life. It’s bad 
playing—he’s trying to copy the way Kid Ory used to play 
fifty years ago, and that is stupid. Pity here that Cecil Scott 
and Ed Allen are wasted. They both play so well, but that 
rhythm doesen’t help. It looks as if someone decided to make 
a record and to make it sound as they used to sound fifty 
years ago—and who wants to play that way today? 











“Constantinople’”’. Dizzy Gillespie (Mellow Sounds) HMV 7EG 8574 

Well, like Bobby Hackett on that first record, you couldn’t 
miss who that was—Dizzy! I like that little band of his, 
they surround him like a frame. This is the kind of modern 
music I can understand. They never lose that melody and 
although they work around it, they always keep it going. 
Junior Mance is a fabulous piano player! Just the man for 
Dizzy, he’s very accurate and plays with beautiful timing 
and tone. I like Spann’s flute: he sounds warm and if you 
listen he must do some very quick switches to his other 
instrument . . . a wonderful young musician. This, of course, 
is just the blues and Dizzy gets with them. It’s a blues you 
can recognise—a good old blues like some of those old 
Joe “King” Oliver used to play. It’s full of those notes that 
Joe used to love, and I have no doubt Dizzy has listened to 
Joe like everyone else has. Make no mistake, Dizzy is a 
wonderful trumpet player—he can play mostly anything. At 
one time he went a little too far out—I guess he was reaching 
for something, but he never did get it, so he had to come 
back home. And this is the result—a fine record full of good 
jazz feeling. 


“Basin Street Blues’’. Humphrey Lyttelton (Blues In the Night) 
Columbia SCX 3316 


I am sorry I haven’t caught this band in the flesh whilst 
I’m here. They were moving all the way there, and the trom- 
bone player was outstanding. I am not too fond of Basin 
Street Blues played at that tempo, but the arrangement was 
interesting. Of course I’ve picked up tunes that are usually 
played slow and have played them fast, so basically there is 
nothing wrong with it, but Basin Street should somehow 
just be Basin Street—slow and easy. Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
trumpet playing. like so many others—I nearly said every- 
one’s—sounds like Louis. But it is difficult for any trumpet 
player to get away from Louis—he’s the greatest, now and 
always. For Humphrey to sound like him is probably just 
what Humphrey wants anyway. He should be very proud 
of this band of his. 
“Climax Rag’’. Chris Barber Columbia 33SX 118? 

Well, this is the first record by Chris Barber I have ever 
heard. The tempo there races away terribly—it gets faster and 
faster. I am tempted to ask who won the race. You can’t 
increase the tempo like that and play jazz; you must keep 
time. The rhythm section is a little like a lead balloon, it is 
so heavy. There is no swing there, no lift. They sound not 
unlike the Papa Bue band I heard on the Continent recently, 
and I didn’t like them very much. Mind you, there are two 
people there who are real good: Pat Halcox is a fine trumpet 
player and Monty Sunshine is good too. But the band must 
learn to play in tune, that’s important! Eddie Smith has got 
a lot to learn; he just plonks on his banjo and bogs the 
whole rhvthm down—it’s too ponderous. No light and shade. 
I think Chris Barber has listened to too many old records by 
Kid Ory. Now and again one hears some pretty notes, but he 
ain’t no George Brunies. It’s mainly the rhythm that is at 
fault. No piano, I see—wonder they didn’t get a tuba. I like 
a piano to help fill in, and I like a guitar, no banjo for me, 
however well they are played. It’s not really my kind of 
jazz, it’s too old-fashioned. But I know Barber is a big 
success and if one has to play corny to make a living, then by 
all meais play corny. But I refuse to do so. 


“I Can’t Believe You’re In Love With Me’’. Joe Thomas (Mainstream) 
London SAH-K 6066 
Well, I've known Joe Thomas for years and he always plays 
good. That muted chorus by Johnny Letman reminded me 

very strongly of how Harry James used to play years ago 
same kind of muted tone, much the same way of phrasing. 
It was great. Harry James, by the way, is still playing won- 
derfully well. There was a time when, to keep that stable 


of race horses going,,James went all commercial with a 
big band. But now he’s back with a small group in Las 
Vegas, playing just like he did when we were together with 
Ben Pollack in 1937. That was just before I was taken ill. 
This group, got together I see for this recording, are strong 
in every department. Unlike the last recording the rhythm 
here is very dependable, but they don’t come any better 
than Jimmie Crawford and Everett Barksdale. A final word 
of praise for the trombone of Dicky Wells—another musi- 
cian you can’t miss once you hear him. He’s quite individual. 
All-in-all a great record—I wish we had time to play it all 
though. 


“Someone To Watch Over Me’’. Benny Carter & Earl Hines 
Vogue LAC 12225 


That was a beauty! I’ve known Benny Carter for years 
and have much admired his trumpet playing, his saxophone 
playing and also of course his great ability as an arranger. 
He has done very well out on the Coast—heaps of scores for 
movies and stuff like that. This whole thing was in such 
perfect taste—as one would expect from two such old masters 
as Carter and that impeccable genius of the piano ‘“Fatha’ 
Kingfish” Hines. It was all wonderfully relaxed and the sort 
of record to play to dispe! the blues. I was a little surprised 
to see Shelly Manne in there, but think he fitted wonder- 
fully well—he is, of course, a great drummer. I worked with 
“Kingfish” (that’s what I always call him) for a time in San 
Francisco; it was in some ways a great Dixieland outfit. 
but that music is really not for Hines. I don’t think he likes 
playing that way. This is the real setting for him—a taste- 
ful partner like Benny and a solid rhythm. Carter would 
stimulate Hines’ musical brain and make him play real good, 
as he does here. 


JAZZ ON RECORD 


Compiled by four of the 
leading authorities on 
jazz, this book is an 
essential guide for the 
jazz collector to the best 


A Critical 

Guide 

Edited by 

Charles Fox | 
Peter Gammond | 
Alun Morgan | 
and of records available. 
Alexis Korner It includes the important 


of the enormous number 


| names in jazz of every 
| style from the earliest 
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the present. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


JUST JAZZ 4 


Edited by Sinclair Traill & Gerald 
Lascelles 


(Souvenir Press 159 pp. Ill. 21s.) 


Like its predecessors, Just Jazz 4 is an 
entertainment, no more. The essays are 
short, readable and keyed, most of 
them, to happenings during the period 
1959-1960. 

Of course, one might question 
the worth of such _ entertainments 
at a time when the _ need for 
serious and detailed research is so ob- 
vious. The past few years have seen an 
endless stream of “collections” and one 
suspects that the jazz reader is becom- 
ing a little tired of the format. 

However, the Just Jazz series can 
justify its existence as an annual—as 
a recapitulation of the year’s events at 
home and abroad — and the editors 
would be well advised to concentrate 
even more fully on this aspect in future 
editions. There is also the disco- 
graphy of the year’s record releases, 
which in the past has proved extremely 
useful. This year, however, the disco- 
graphy has become a mere listing of 
names and catalogue numbers, with 
reference being given to record reviews 
in Jazz Monthly, Jazz Journal, The 
Melody Maker and The Gramophone 
for tunes, personnels and recording dates. 
It is not as useful, of course, and a spot 
check brings to light a considerable 
number of errors (Ray Charles and the 
Ray Charles Singers are as one? Es- 
quire prefixes are not shown in the 
“key” listing, nor are those for some 
Pye and Vogue issues). So in this re- 
spect, anyway, Just Jazz 4 is markedly 
inferior to the others. 

Of the articles which make up the 
major part of the book, easily the most 
enjoyable is Steve Voce’s hilarious re- 
counting of his experiences with visit- 





ing American jazzmen — some of the 


best writing of its kind I have seen, 
and far superior to Benny Green’s 
hysterical outbursts in previous volumes. 
Then, not necessarily proceeding in 
order of merit, Humphrey Lyttelton 
ponders the problem of who has in- 
fluenced whom throughout jazz history; 
provocative and thoughtful stuff, as 
usual, although Humphrey himself con- 
tributes further to one of the com- 
monest influence myths—that “Oliver 
begat Armstrong begat Eldridge.’ Re- 
search shows that if anyone begat 
Louis (musically, that is) it was Buddy 
Petit, and Roy Eldridge himself has 
verified what his early records sugges- 
ted—that he copied Red Nichols quite 
assiduously. These facts place some 
strain on a typically expedient myth. 
Dan Morgenstern opens with some im- 
pressive but ill-founded generalisations 
such as: “Before Louis there was jazz, 
yes, but great jazz, no”—which is like 
saying that there was no “great” blues 
singing before Bessie Smith. Dan goes 
on to make telling observations on the 
nature of jazz, of how things were with 
it in 1960 and how things will be with 
it in 1961. Dan is an optimist. 

Then (I’m trying to get everyone in) 
Count Basie chats to Sinclair Traill 
about his present band; Irving Town- 
send gives a back-stage view of Elling- 
ton recording; Max Harrison trots out 
his essay on Charlie Parker; Alan 
Hessom writes with outmoded preju- 
dice on Humphrey Lyttelton (how much 
do you know about jazz when you 
write: “Ken Colyer makes no pretence 
to creation; he merely copies . . .”); 
R. B. Shaw comments expertly on jazz 
and the cinema but manages to omit 
Look Back In Anger, in which Tony 
Richardson employed Chris  Barber’s 
music so effectively; Stanley Dance in- 
troduces Andy Gibson and describes a 
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recent Camden recording session for 
which Gibson did the arrangements; 
Albert MacCarthy writes with sound 
common-sense about the jazz musician 
as an artist forced to exist in the en- 
tertainment industry; and Bob Daw- 
born hews to the accepted line in re- 
viewing the local scene. The concluding 
essay is perhaps the most valuable in 
the book, in which John Lucas deals at 
length with Bud Freeman, Joe Sullivan 
and others along The Great White Way 
—a study that might quite easily and 
rewardingly be expanded to book size. 

It is all good stuff of its kind. There 
are sixteen pages of photographs. the 
usual reprints of annual polls from 
Downbeat, etc., a run-down on the year’s 
deaths and main events, and a dozen or 
more typographical errors. 

Tony Standish. 


THE ART OF JAZZ 


Edited by Martin T. Williams 
(Cassell 21s. 248 pp.) 

This new anthology by Martin 
Williams carries a series of reprints of 
articles dating back from the famous 
piece on Sidney Bechet bv Ernest 
Ansermet, written in 1919, to the editor’s 
own modern chapter on Funky-Hard 
Bop Re-gression. On the whole it is an 
admirable collection of essays, the older 
jazz being perhaps better served than the 
new; but this is probably because it has 
been tackled by a better lot of writers. 
One must exclude from that criticism the 
very informative chapter on Bebop by 
Ross Russell. This is an excellent piece 
which was originally published in the 
Record Changer in 1948-49. Of the rest 
I was particularly pleased to read again 
George Avakian’s condensed comments 
on Bessie Smith, taken from his liner 
notes to The Bessie Smith Story set of 
records; William Russell’s admirable 
chapter on Jelly Roll Morton, reprinted 
from The Needle; Duke Ellington in the 
30’s by Charles Fox; and Guy Water- 
man’s most excellent survey on Ragtime. 

The book also contains the editor’s 
idea of what a Basic Library of Jazz on 
LP should contain—you may agree or 
disagree as you please. 

Sinclair Traill 


THE FOLK SONGS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
by Alan Lomax 
(Cassell £5 Ss. 623 pp.) 

This is a weighty tome, beautifully 
produced, and containing a_ veritable 
mass of information. The price may 
sound steep, but for the serious student 
of folk music it is an_ indispensible 
book. 

The songs are divided into four main 
sections, The North, The Southern 
Mountains, The Backwoods and The 
Negro South, these sections being again 
sub-divided into many and various head- 
ings. Sets of notes go with each song 
and once one has mastered Lomax’s 
system of cross-references one finds that 





he presents an outstandingly clear pic- 
ture of the geography and history of 
American folk music. Of especial interest 
to those who delight in making music 
are the guitar and banjo guides tran- 
scribed by Peggy Seeger, in which are 
included some most sensible notes on 
chording, tuning and methods of strum- 
ming. In addition each song has a piano 
arrangement by Matyas Seiber and Don 
Banks. 

The book also contains a good listing 
of folk, blues and hillbilly records avail- 
able in Britain; a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, and two fascinating maps show- 
ing migratory routes and the cities most 
important to Negro music. 

This is undoubtedly Mr. Lomax’s most 
meritorious work to date. 

Sinclair Traill 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ 
by Orin Keepnews & Bill Grauer 
(Books for Pleasure Ltd. 15s. 282 pp.) 
Originally published at 30s. here is 
the publisher’s reprint at a bargain half 
price. It is a fascinating book full (€00 
odd) of interesting pictures, with notes 
that are on the whole fairly informative 
and correct. It seems a pity that the pic- 
ture captions could not have been 
brought up to date for there are scores 
of instances where partially captioned 
photographs could now be corrected and 
enlarged upon. However at this price 
here is a book that should stand on any 
jazz collector’s bookshelf. 
Sinclair Traill 





A HAND-BOOK OF JAZZ 
by Barry Ulanov 
(Jazz Book Club) 

Not often is it possible, among the 
many books on jazz that pass through 
my hands, to find one that can be un- 
reservedly praised and recommended, 
but in the case of A Hand-book of Jazz 
I feel that I can safely do so. Unques- 
tionably this is one of the best and most 
important books that has yet appeared 
on the jazz scene. It is lucid, compact, 
well-written, and always __ interesting, 
which is, after all, what one would ex- 
pect from such an experienced and 
acknowledged authority on the subject. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
introduction to jazz music in all its 
forms, or one more calculated to stimu- 
late the interest of the student. All 
angles are covered with great thorough- 
ness, the usual, well-trodden historical 
tracks, the instruments, the various 
schools—and a carefully considered and 
well-chosen basis for an essential record 
collection, of a size varying to suit the 
purse and available space of the indi- 
vidual. Even the appendices are more 
than usually interesting. One deals with 
the comparative events in other art 
forms——painting, literature, theatres and 
films, and other music, along with jazz 
—chronologically, since 1900, and very 
interesting the comparison and develop- 
ment processes are when viewed simul- 
taneously in this way. 

In short, a great little book that should 
find its way into every jazz library, not 


only as an instructional aid but also as 
a very useful work of reference. The 
other appendix is a directory—a collec- 
tion of potted biographies of most of 
the important jazz performers, a far too 
large proportion of whom are no longer 
with us. It would, in fact, seem that the 
professional jazz musician has a rather 
short expectation of life—which may 
perhaps account for the only misprint in 
the book—Zoot Sims being listed as 
“Born Inglewood, California: 1825” 


Benedict Edwards 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 
by Frederic Ramsey Jr. 
(Cassell, 21s. Til. 177 pp.) 


“In text and pictures this report 
moves across the Southern landscape 
and brings the reader close to the men 
and women who have created work 
songs, spirituals, blues and jazz” reads 
the blurb on the dust jacket. And it 
certainly does that, but then one would 
expect something worthwhile from the 
pen of Frederic Ramsey Jr. Mr. Ram- 
sey is a dedicated man who has spent 
years journeying around the southern 
states of America investigating and col- 
lecting the folk songs, stories and re- 
ligious music of the Negro. In a series 
of memorable recordings (The Music of 
the South on Folkways) he has pre- 
served for all time much that would 
otherwise have been lost. The three 
volumes devoted to Horace Sprott are 
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jazz, specially commissioned by the editors from 
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scholars. 25s. net. 
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Gone 


Movingly written and illustrated with the author’s 
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enough to make Ramsey’s name famous 
and respected by all blues lovers. Now 
he has written the story of his trips 
in search of rare songs and genuine 
folk artists. This book is the result. It is 
in fact, the composite story of five trips 
taken between the years 1951 and 1957. 

At first sight this appears to be a 
slim volume (177 pages and about as 
as many pictures), but on closer ex- 
amination the reader will find that he 
has in his hands a classic, a book of 
enthralling interest and of historical 
value. Furthermore, the photographs 
taken by Mr. Ramsey are magnificent. 
He has caught in almost every one the 
real atmosphere of these countrymen 
going about their everyday jobs, or 
singing and playing their blues and 
work songs. There is a wonderful shot 
of a Negro migrant worker sitting be- 
side the railroad line just “waitin’ for a 
train” which brings back thoughts of all 
the train blues which are so much part 
of a blues singer’s repertoire. This 
chapter on the influence of trains on the 
lives of these people is one of the best 
in the book. 

Ramsey writes superbly and his prose 
style must be the envy of every jazz 
writer. His descriptive powers are ex- 
tremely fine. The following lines on a 
simple church service way in the back- 
woods of Alabama are an example of 
his writing at its best: “They pray all 
together, all contributing, so that the 
lines of half-song, half-speech overlap 
and sound like the rustling of leaves on 
a branch”. I wish I had written that. 

He also has the great ability so say a 
Jot in a few words, never wasting a 
single phrase, and thus in compari- 
tively few pages is able to give us a 
wonderful insight into the beginnings 
of jazz. How much is contained in a 
few paragraphs is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: “As the restrictions of slavery 
faded, the freedom of music began to 
be asserted. Talents and aspirations 
were exhibited by those who carried 
forward and expanded musical ex- 
pression. With both words and music, 
a process of borrowing, altering and 
improvising went on. 

“Instrumentalists began to come into 
their own. Many started with crude, 
handmade instruments—stringed drums 
made from  washtubs and barrels, 
guitars with cigar-box sounding boards. 
Anvils and plow-shares were assembled 
by some ingenious artisan-musicians to 
produce sequences of ringing tones. 
Others took the conventional brass in- 
struments of the military band and be- 
gan to blow their songs through horns. 

“Two kinds of improvisation con- 
tributed to expression—one that took 
place with words and one that took 
place with notes. Those who worked 
with words might have been called 
poets, minstrels or bards. They were 
called ‘songsters’. Those who played 
instruments might have been called 
performing artists. They were called 


‘musicianers’.. There were also those 
who both sang and played, and 
‘musicianers’ served to describe them, 
too”. 

In those three brief paragraphs Ram- 
sey says more about the beginnings of 
jazz and the blues than most writers 
are able to write in fifty pages! 

There are chapters on blues, brass 
band music, the railroad gangers and 
their songs, stories of wanderers and 
drifters and a superb piece called The 
Streets of New Orleans which is self 
explanatory. 

I cannot praise this book too highly; 
from any angle it is a work of lasting 
value. To the casual reader it opens up 
a new and fascinating (if sometimes 
tragic) world; to the knowledgable 
blues and/or jazz enthusiast there is 
much that is fresh and instructive, and 
to the musicologist it is an essential 
work. Some of the numerous lyrics will 
be unknown to collectors. At twenty 
one shillings it is the best jazz book 
bargain of the year. 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter. 


JAZZ 


Edited by Albert J. McCarthy and 
Nat Hentoff 


(Cassell 25s. 387 pp.) 


This is a pretty good jazz book and 
I find little to grumble or argue with in 
its fourteen chapters. The editors have 
attempted to open up new avenues of 
thought on certain aspects of jazz 
history, and on the whole they must be 
complimented on having succeeded in 
their aims and objects. At least a 
couple of the chapters (Gunther 
Schuller on Duke Ellington and Max 
Harrison’s Boogie Woogie) I found 
rather heavy going, but the most of it 
makes good, informative jazz reading. 
Ernest Borneman has another go at 
jazz’s African origins in a_ chapter 
headed Roots of Jazz. He has already 
done a bit of digging in the same soil 
in his Creole Echoes written for Just 
Jazz 3, but his new piece explores the 
ground even further. Franklin Driggs 
does an excellent job on Kansas City 
jazz—pity they couldn’t use some of 
the fine pictures he turned up in his ex- 
plorations - and I also liked John 
Steiner’s piece on Chicago. Other ex- 
cellent chapters are by Martin Williams 
on Jelly Roll Morton, Guy Waterman’s 
Ragtime and Charles Edward Smith 
on New Orleans. 


~* e Ao. . 
Sinclair’ Traill. 


THE SOUND OF SURPRISE 
by Whitney Balliett 
(William Kimber. 25s. 254 pp.) 
This makes a nice bedside book on 
jazz, for nearly all the forty six articles 
are pithy, to the point and easily read- 
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able. They are also commendably s* ort. 
I can’t say I agree with some of Mr. 
Balliett’s statements, for many of his 
opinions are highly, personal, but 
there are so few jazz writers who com- 
bine his ability to write lucid, enter- 
taining English with an acute percep- 
tion of what jazz is all about, that I for- 
give him some of his more outstanding 
idiosyncrasies. I do however find it hard 
to forgive his evaluation of Louis 
Armstrong’s work in the period be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 as having “an 
uncluttered deceptively matter-of-fact 
manner that was marked by a brassy 
tone and a tendency to fluff one out of 
every five notes”. I can only think, 
reading this passage, that Mr. Balliett 
doesen’t own a very extensive record 
collection, for from this decade came 
the Hot Fives and Sevens, the Clarence 
Williams Blue Fives and indeed most 
of the records that are generally recog- 
nised as Louis’ best. 

The articles have been arranged so 
as to form a kind of potted jazz history 
and cover a wide selection of subjects. 
They have all been culled from the 
pages of the New Yorker and the 
Saturday Review. 

Sinclair Traill. 


THE ANATOMY OF JAZZ 


by Leroy Ostransky 


(Wellington University Press 
$4-75, 300 pp.) 


This is a very ambitious work, and 
the author probably probes more deeply 
and thoroughly into the subject of jazz 
and its evolution—causes, performance, 
performers and general raison d’etre— 
than anv of his predecessors. Much of 
it is, of course, extremely interesting 
but at times the author becomes hyper- 
analytical, with the result that the 
reader’s attention is inclined to wander. 
I am not attempting to decry Mr. 
Ostransky’s obviously vast knowledge of 
his subject nor his equally wide and 
equally careful and painstaking research. 
It is simply that I do not think this 
Conrad-like approach to the subject is 
altogether suitable. 

Whether you will like this book de- 
pends on your approach to jazz. If 
you are the sort of person who likes 
to ride in a comfortable motor-car, air- 
craft or train—-and are qu'te satisfied to 
know more or less accurately how it 
works—this book is not for you: but if 
you like to ride in anv of the above 
vehicles but cannot eniov doing so with- 
out knowing exactly the measurements, 
numbers, and individual tensile streneths 
of every component there‘n vou will 
obviously be very much at home with 
Mr. Ostranskv—and should at once 
allow him shelf-room. 


Benedict Edwards 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 


234. Oliver Mesheux 


July 1960) 


“Rev” (refer 


Jack Bradley, Jazz Journal photo- 
grapher in New York, has sent some 
snippets on this trumpeter’s activities, 
but has had difficulty in obtaining fur- 
ther details. Musicians such as Pigmeat 
Markham, Danny Barker, Scoville 
Brown and Joe Thomas all know him, 
but haven’t seen him for several years. 
The Musicians’ Union says that he is 
not a member of Local 802, but drum- 
mer Tommy Benford reported that he 
had played a few weekend gigs with 
Rev out on Long Island last year. 

Rev embraced the Moslem religion 
long before it was considered “fashion- 
able” by the progressive set. He was 
a familiar figure on 126th Street (behind 
the Apollo Theatre), wearing a red fez 
and always carrying a stack of charts 
about his faith, one of which he would 
present very seriously to anyone he 
wanted to enlighten. His physical ap- 
pearance is slight and he bears a 
resemblance to Shad Collins. Interested 
parties may find the latter on the ex- 
treme right of the group shown on the 
sleeve of Basie Reunion (Esquire 32- 
087). 

Mr. Bradley feels sure that Rev is 
still alive and playing somewhere on 
Long Island. Enquiries are continuing. 


Tommy Benford also reported to Mr. 
Bradley that he recalled having recorded 
six numbers at the Pigmeat Markham 
—Rev Mesheux session for Blue Note 
on August 31, 1945, though only four 
titles were released. 


239. -Tallahassee Tight (refer August 
1960) 


Derek Coller says that both he and 
Walter Allen (quite separately and 
solely on the basis of master numbers) 
have arrived at the conclusion that this 
blues singer is probably Louis Washing- 
ton, because blocks of blues titles by 
Tight alternate with religious titles by 
Washington. No aural comparison of 
the two differing sets of material has 
been reported so far . . . but their 
juxtaposition in the ARC master files 





is certainly worthy of note. On January 
15, 1934 in New York, Washington re- 
corded masters 14593-99 and 14604 
(14600-03 were made by one “Ramblin” 
Red Lowery, but John Godrich of 
Swansea tells me that he was a hillbilly 
singer, so this doesn’t spoil the theory!), 
and on the same date T.T. cut 14605-06, 
following these up with 14634-38 on 
January 18 and 14676-79 on January 
24. Washington returned on the last 
date to make 14680-81, and T.T. capped 
him at 14682. (14636 was remade by 
T.T. on January 30, 1934). T.T. ap- 
peared on the Perfect, Banner, Oriole, 
Romeo and Melotone labels, while 
Washington was relegated to Vocalion. 
One title, Tallahassee Women (14637-1) 
has been issued on Philips BBL7369 in 
the anthology “Blues Fell This Morn- 
ing”, but has been retitled Tallahassee 
Blues. 


242. Confidentially Its A Mess 


Letters have been received from E. 
Goodlad of Deepcar, near Sheffield and 
J. W. Moverley of Worcester asking for 
more explicit and accurate recording 
details than are supplied on the sleeve 
of “Confidentially It’s Condon” (Gala 
GLP342)—and well they might! First 
move was an enquiry to Gala which re- 
sulted in the suggestion that I contact 
the owners of the Design label, who 
issued this LP in the States. Airmail 
facilities were employed forthwith (back 
in May), since when the silence from 
the Design end has been of the grave... 

Recent letters in the editorial pages 
seem to have revived the corpse, but 
I fear I must give the thumbs-down sign 
to J. J. Laughton (July 1960) in favour 
of Messrs. P. Smyter, A. C. Perkins and 
P. G. Hewitt (August 1960)—these three 
gentlemen between them make some 
telling comments. Ken Crawford Jr. 
neatly tied up the source (September 
letters) by stating that these items were 
dubbed from 16 in. radio transcriptions 
made by the Muzak Corporation, New 
York at two sessions held in the latter 
half of 1944. Transcriptions such as 
these are not normally available for 
commercial release. Further ammunition 
was acquired in an interesting discussion 
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with Dave Carey (to the evident be- 
wilderment of several potential custo- 
mers!), and results are displayed here 
for general delectation and/or target 
practice :— 


(1) That’s a Plenty and Ballin’ the Jack. 
Definitely: Bobby Hackett (tpt) 
PeeWee Russell (clt) Gene 
Schroeder (p) Eddie Condon (g) 
George Wettling (d). 
Probably:—Joe Dixon (bass-sax) 
(but possibly Ernie Caceres on 
baritone instead), Bob Casey (bs). 

(2) Cherry and Wherever There's Love. 
Definitely: —Bill Butterfield (tpt) 
PeeWee Russell (clt) Ernie Caceres 
(bar) Jess Stacv (p) Eddie Condon 
(g) George Wettling (d). 
Probably:—Bob Casey (bs). 

(3) Ja Da. 

As for (1), but Ernie Caceres (bar) 
is definitely present. 

(4) It's Been So Long (note that this is 

by a quartet). 
Definitely: —Ed Hall (clt) Jess 
Stacy (p) George Wettling (d). 
Probably :—Sid Weiss (bs). 

(5) Royal Garden Blues 
Definitely: —Lou McGarity (tbn) 
PeeWee Russell (clt) Ernie Caceres 
(bar) Gene Schroeder (p) Eddie 
Condon (g) George Wettling (d). 
Probably:—Max Kaminsky (tpt) 
Bob Haggart (bs). 

(6) Sugar. 

As tor (5), minus Caceres; also 
possibly minus Condon, who is in- 
audible. 

(7) Back in Your Own Backyard and 

Back Home in Indiana. 
Definitely: Max Kaminsky (tpt) 
Lou McGarity (tbn) Ernie Caceres 
(clt) Jess Stacy (p) Eddie Condon 
(gz) George Wettling (d). 
Probably:—Bob Haggart (bs). 
Some of the probables stand open to 
correction, notably the bassists. Al- 
though Messrs. Hewitt and Perkins sug- 
gest Joe Grauso on drums for some 
tracks and J. G. Featherstone (Septem- 
ber letters) mentions Johnny Blowers, 
both Dave Carey and I are of the 
opinion that George Wettling is the only 
drummer on the entire set. 
Nominations accepted for the next 
round in this mammoth Gala contest... 
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Jazz Skyline 








You may recall records of the old 
Chicago spasm bands: on _ Saturday 
October 8th, I heard such a group on 
the streets of New York. Chancing by 
the corner of 92nd and Broadway, I 
discovered a crowd and heard a light 
puckish rhythm. About a score of 
persons, mostly white, were gathered 
around three Negroes, standing against 
a shopwindow: a black-leather jacketed 
hunchback brooding over a large up- 
turned can, which he swept and 
punched with a pair of orthodox drum 
brushes; a tallish, lean, besweatered 
fellow in charge of a kid’s xylophone, 
with brightly painted blocks, on which 
he beat out a gently pulsating, very 
sweet but haunting melody line; and a 
keen-eyed man, in a Spanish hat, who 
manipulated a broomstick bass. This 
bass consisted of a large drum, about 
two foot across, and a broomhandle 
which could be bent back and forth 
over the drum with a motion of the 
body or shoulder; from the top of the 
stick a single bass string led straight 
down through the centre of the drum, 
the surface of which was painted grass- 
green. The player slid his finger up 
and down the string, plucking it with 
his other hand. 

After a while, the xylophonist dis- 
mantled his toy and took over the 
broomstick bass, whilst the bassist 
swung round the guitar which had 
been hanging behind his back and be- 
gan to play a delicate, persistent piece, 
and then sang in a dry ingratiating 
voice. Before they had played The 
World Is Wating For The Sunrise; now 
they blew Sunnyside Of The Street. 
Periodically, the guitarist—a Negro, 
but with thin-drawn features that sug- 
gested a Portuguese strain—made the 
rounds with a can, lined with coins, and 
suggested the need for contributions to 
keep the music going. All the while, the 
drummer kept up his solid whisking— 
like a poor deprived Chick Webb—and 
the bass swung and throbbed. Having 
exhausted the area, they packed up and 
moved on. They called themselves The 


Bell-Tones. I spoke to the leader 
briefly: I gathered they came from 
Florida and intended to go back there 
as soon as they had raised funds—now 


‘they were heading downtown to work 


that area. Their music had a kind of 
clipped, steady shuffle-rhythm; they were 
rough, unlettered men—a far cry from 
the literate, highly aware and extremely 
articulate Negro jazz musician. I put 
50 cents in their can, and it was enough. 
They were not the sort of men who 
can be questioned or researched; they 
must live in grimy tenements, jump rail- 
road cars and live carelessly, loyal only 
within the confines of their own minute, 
primitive society—the outsider, regard- 
less of race, is somebody merely to be 
palliated. So they went away—a small, 
obscure, but illuminating rivulet passing 
into the great flood of American music. 

After this encounter (with not en- 
tirely unselfconscious musicmakers— 
witness the leader’s shuffling dance-steps 
and ironic cry “give ’em showmanship’’) 
I went up to the Rockland Palace to 
hear Buddy Tate’s band. I found it had 
been augmented for the date in this 
large, pleasant ballroom: Pat Jenkins, 
Johnny Grimes, trumpets; Benny Mor- 
ton, trombone; Rudy Rutherford, clari- 
net and flute; Earl Warren and Ben 
Richardson, altos, Ben doubling clarinet 
and baritone; Buddy, tenor and flute (he 
is an outstanding flautist, with a de- 
licious chirruping = style, and fll 
seductive tone.— easily the best since 
Wayman Carver); Tex Wilson, vibes; 
Race Newton, piano: Lloyd Gannon, 
bass; and Fats Donaldson, drums. Eli 
Robinson, undergoing an elaborate den- 
tal ovehaul, had Benny sub, although Eli 
was present on stage (along with Mrs. 
Rudy Rutherford, a — sp2ctacularly 
glamorous person, and myself, as other 
guests of the band). Eli wrote out a 
piano part, took a taste of Scotch, and 
fussed over Benny, straightening out the 
dog-eared parts. 

Owing to the presence of guys who 
didn’t know Buddy’s book (written 
half by Skip Hall and half by Eli—a 
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brilliant arranger, Eli!), the numbers 
chosen consisted of written riffs out and 
in, and familiar themes—such as The 
Twist—in between which came one or 
two choruses all round, with improvised 
background riffs and chords. Pat blew 
as ever, with his clear, tone and beauti- 
fully balanced lines. Johnny Grimes, a 
tall amiable character with a auiet, 
sardonic, expression, like Dicky 
Wells, played with that tough 
sound and brusque powerful imp-ovisa- 
tions which one expects from an ex- 
Erskine Hawkins trumpeter (as epito- 
mised bv the great Dud Bascombe, now 
living out in New Jersev). Of course, 
Benny Morton was a gas: a marvel- 
lous technician, with a rapid, burnished 
melodic line—a very voung-looking 
man, who was onlv 17 when he joined 
Smack. Ben Richardson, polite and 
efficient, blew beautifully on slow num- 
bers; and Earl Warren, with his ironic 
smile and unmistakable mellow style, 
vocalised too (for he is a talented ballad 
singer) on Stardust, whilst Buddy 
growled and hollered in his usual fierce 
swinging vein. And Rudy Rutherford, 
that tigerish and impudent clarinettist . . . 


Tex Wilson, who is now becoming a 
fixture with the band, is something else. 
A vibraphonist in the top class a'ready; 
with his blues-hitten stomping phrases, 
he is a man to watch. Race Newton, de- 
serting his previously totally chordal ap- 
proach played sombre, nimble lines— 
ominous and multi-noted; Lloyd, is a 
deep-swinging bassist; and Fats Donald- 
son, genial and relaxed, is the most 
single-mindely propulsive drummer in 
town, but a crafty technician too. He 
can get more music out of h‘s cowell 
than some drummers can from their 
“tympani” in ten years as pollwinners. 

The dancing was typical of Harlem— 
superb, graceful and_ inventive. The 
audience was loud, but not noisy, and 
festive. 

At the Celebrity Club, with its forzst- 
decor and vigorous floorshow (three 
acts, usually, such as: a ballad singer; 








an eye-popping strip dancer—divesting 
to wailing choruses from Pat Jenkins; a 
Dinah-type shouter; a father and three 
sons tumbling and juggling act that’s 
funny and ingenious; or a_ rubber- 
legged dancer in the great Harlem show- 


business tradition), the Tate band is 
usually : Buddy, Eli, Pat, Ben, 
Tex, Race, Lloyd and Fats — 


jammers will sit in, such as Miles; when 
I was there, the ubiquitous and vehe- 
ment Dave Pochonet, an artful business 
man with a fine taste in sidemen on his 
gigs, and Al Hall, took over at brief 
periods, and Rudy Rutherford turned up 
to bring the house down with searing, 
wailing choruses on One O'clock Jump. 
The hornblowers will also gather to- 
gether, and, Lunceford-style, sing out 
the lIvrics of popular dance numbers, 
with Pat vocalising in a West Indian 
style at times, or Harold Ashby—work- 
ing the upstairs room—dropping in to 
huskily, rollickingly intone The Twist. 
The Celebrity draws most of its sup- 
port from the incalculable number of 
social clubs that network Harlem: a 
club—even from out-of-town—will rent 
one of the two ballrooms, and 

have a ball! For a couple of bucks at 
most,- outsiders can walk in—the pro- 
ceedings work from eleven to three 
o'clock, although Harlem rarely wakes 
till twelve on Saturday nights. The 
audience is Negro—the only white 
people are the friends of musicians. It 
is an extraordinarily nice club— 


excellent liquor, comfortable seating, 
clear acoustics, clean toilets . and 
the most gorgeous girls in New York. 

Dave Pochonet, incidentally, recently 
had a gig at the Manhattan Center, 
where dances are often held on Mon- 
days and Fridays, getting Benny Green, 
who is now gigging round New York, 
and Russ Andrews in as his cohorts. 

I want to tell you about Russ. 

If you bother to read the American 
music magazines you will have noticed 
frequent laments as to the lack of big 
bands—followed by a five-page May- 
nard Ferguson rhapsody. As the older 
and wiser among you may have at once 
guessed, big bands are by no means 
dead. For instance, throughout this last 
summer Local 802 and the City have 
jointly instituted a series of big band 
gigs, in school halls and playgrounds: 
such dates keep the kiddies off the 
streets and the musicians a little farther 
away from the breadline. There is no 
gate money, so usually a large, eloquent 
crowd gathers, demanding the current r 
& b and Latin-American favourites— 
but these numbers, and the familiar jazz 
things, are all played by thirteen- 
fourteen-piece bands, most of them 
Negro (plus a handful of sympathetic 
white muscians). The repertoires vary 
from Mashed Potatoes, with its intoxi- 
cating dance-improvisations by colored 
kids, to One O'clock Jump, with shout- 
ing solos. These bands are generally 
pick-up affairs, existing, like passing 


meteors, together for one night only. 
But what nights! 


I divide tenor players into three 
species: Cobras—Prez, Bud and Getz; 
Pythons—Lucky, Cobb and Choo; and 
Boaconstrictors — Hawk, Sonny and 
Trane. I have discovered a couple of 
Pythons—splendid, hungry specimens— 
at these gigs. Sidney Grant and Russ 
Andrews. Of Grant, I know nothing 
yet, except that he is a veteran musician 
whose slight, plain-suited figure, so 
easily overlooked, will suddenly be 
lifted from his chair in the sax section 
and four or five choruses of tough, 
clean-sailing jazz will knock evervbody 
out. He is one of the large number of 
terrifically talented jazz artists in the 
USA whose lack of luck or brutal busi- 
ness-semse has left them in the limbo; 
but make no mistake, Grant is a super- 
lative musician. 

As is Russ Andrews. Russ grew up 
in Pottsville, Pennsylvania; served 
ardously in the armed forces; returned 
to study at Westlake College, where he 
graduated in arranging — a talent for 
which he is much admired. He is a per- 
son of passionate honesty, completely 
free from the malice and vices which 
beset such a lot of musicians. He is a 
memorable figure of a man too—mas- 
sively built, inevitably garbed in a 
jaunty cap or hat and favourite shirt, 
and usually clutching in one hand a 
threadbare canvas sax-bag. He has a 
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photo: HAROLD ‘SHORTY’ BAKER. 


tremendously strong sense of personal 
loyalty and gratitude, and never forgets 
those who have treated him decently or 
given him a fair break. Thus, he 
cherishes the tales of his days with 
Wardell (as Chase partner), Red 
Callender and Ulysses Livingstone, on 
the West Coast. 

Russ’ style reflects his personality and 
physical appearance: it is boisterous, 
big-toned, yet possessing a_ basic 


At the Celebrity Club: PAT JENKINS, EL! ROBINSON, FATS DONALDSON, BUDDY TATE, SADIK HAKIM. 


Bradley 


lyricism, an earthy tenderness that im- 
mediately touches one’s emotions. I 
have attended a couple of union gigs 
where Russ was blowing. 

At one, the line-up was: Shorty 
Baker, Taft Jordan, Phil Barbose, 
trumpets; Dicky Wells, trombone; Earl 
Warren, alto; Russ, tenor; Wally 
Kichards, electric guitar; Leonard Gas- 
kin, string bass; Herbie Lovelle, drums. 
The band was led by Scoville Brown on 


a 


le 
Sil 


clarinet and alto. They began with Un- 
decided in B flat: the band blazed— 
then Earl soloed, followed by Dicky, 
Scoville on clarinet, Taft, Wally, Shorty 
and Russ. Then came Sometimes I'm 
Happy in F, with Earl off first again, 
Scoville now on alto, Dicky, and Taft 
over ride-out riffs. At this point I was 
so excited I couldn't keep my pencil on 
the page and my _ meticulous note- 
taking ceased! 


The trumpet section ganged up and 
shook the walls with gusts of belligerent 
sound such as no arranger could put on 
paper. Earl's mellifluous solos; Taft's 
direct, demanding tones; Shorty’s St. 
Louis lyricism; Russ—clean, proud and 
lucid; then Dicky, fanciful and sardonic, 
like a wandering poet—the grand master 
of surprise and legpull; and Herbie 
the most subtle and adaptable of 
drummers, who loves all men_ but 
whcse command is ‘alway: swing—like 
this!” 


One image especially remains in my 
mind concerning this gig. Before it be- 
gan, Russ and I wandered into a class- 
room, deserted except for the slight, 
bunched-up figure of Shorty Baker, 
playing fast runs on his muted horn. I 
mouthpiece—a curious, 
old-fashioned 
style of manufacture—and, questioning 
him, discovered that the link between 
the various members of the great school 
of St. Louis trumpeters lay in their use 
of deep-conical, French-horn-like mouth- 
pieces. Shorty’s is an old Buescher, a 
design long admired by Miles 
Davis, who uses a practically identical 
type. 


observed his 
narrow-rimmed, very 
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ERNESTINE ANDERSON 


WELCOME TO THE CLUB: 
Welcome To The Club; Heat Wave—Social Call; 
Stardust 


(Mercury ZEP 10089. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Ernestine Anderson’s voice is supple 
and smooth, spawned by jazz but not 
jazz. Her debt to Ella is immediately 
obvious and, like Ella, she is not un- 
pleasant to hear. “Social Call”, a Gigi 
Gryce-Jon Hendricks tune with “smart” 
lyrics swings mildly, and “Heat Wave” 
has agreeable moments of itchy-twitchy 
alto and trombone. TS. 


KENNY BALL 


INVITATION TO THE BALL: 

Hawaiian War Chant; Them There Eyes; Georgia 

Swing; Riverside Blues; Sorry; O.D. One Step 

(23 min.)—Teddy Bears’ Picnic; | Got Plenty 

Of Nuttin’; Dinah; Lazy River; 1919 Rag; South 
Rampart Street Parade (221 min.) 


(Pye NjJL 24. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

This recording exists largely because 
of Steve Race’s enthusiasm for the 
Kenny Ball band, thus proving Steve to 
be more catholic in his tastes than is 
usually supposed. 

It might be said that the band plays 
to the West Coast revivalist formula, but 
the rhythm section is less plodding 
Kenny Ball plays a tuneful and forth- 
right lead, while Johnny Bennett’s trom- 
bone is excellent throughout. Dave 
Jones has a powerful tone on the clari- 
net. All are heard at their best on 
“Riverside Blues”, which is not only 
well played, but also has a real feeling 
for the blues. 

For the most part, the tunes have been 
thoughtfully chosen, even the “Teddy 
Bears’ Picnic” being treated with healthy 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 





disrespect! In fact, I like the way this 
group approaches its material and also 
the uninhibited way it swings. If it can 
keep together and can smooth away 
some of the jagged edges, it could be- 
come a serious rival to Barber and Bilk. 

A final word of praise to the length 
value and also to Steve Race’s informa- 
tive sleeve notes. 

PT. 
Kenny Ball (tpt); Johnny Bennett (tbn); Dave 


Jones (clit); Diz Disley (bjo); Vic Pitts (bs); 
Colin Bates (p); Ron Bowden (d) 


CHRIS BARBER 


CHRIS BARBER JAZZ PARADE Vol. 4: 
(a) Thriller Rag; Wabash Blues—Bugle Call Rag; 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
(Pye NJE 1076. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Vol. 5: 
(b) Everybody Loves My Baby; Careless Love— 
(c) April Showers 
(Pye NJE 1077. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

I always enjoy hearing the Barber 
band in person—not because it is the 
most serious trad band around these 
islands, but because it is invariably 
fluent and gives the occasional moment 
of depth. So far, the records have never 
given me an impression of the live band 
—there has been a stilted sound which 
you are not likely to find in the real 
performance. 

The first of the records, and the first 
side in particular, is as likeable as any- 
thing I have yet heard. The opening 
number is driven by the clipped, hasten- 
ing trumpet of Pat Halcox, the most in- 
teresting voice in the band. “Wabash 
Blues” is almost up the “Thriller,’’ while 
“Bugle Call Rag” is one of those num- 
bers which a lot of very good old jazz 
bands made into something good. It 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


does not call for any mock heroics, and 
thus is entirely suited to European trad 
treatment. 

“Georgia Brown’ is mostly a trom- 
bone exercise, but for once Barber’s 
essential jerkiness is allied to the 
material. There is a very obvious in- 
fluence of the old Jimmie Noone/Preston 
Jackson version—the opening is on tip- 
toes (No, man, none of those Miles 
Davis eggshells). The anonymous sleeve- 
note fabricator mentions “the shouting 
timbre of a J. C. Higginbotham,” but as 
Higgy is still around for reference, you 
can put that in a pig’s ear. 

There is no mention here of the date 
of recording, but both records have a 
rather older lineup than that current to- 
day. Curiously enough, in view of the 
usual attitude to local rhythm sections, 
I like the bass on the first record, and 
almost forgot there was a banjo present 
at all, which is some commendation. 
“Careless Love” provides an average Ott 
vocal. Take the first record; forget the 
second. 

GB. 

(a) Pat Halcox (tpt): Monty Sunshine (cit); 
Chris Barber (tmb); Dick Bishop (bjo, gtr); 
Dick Smith (bs); Ron Bowden (d). 

(b) Substitute Lonnie Donegan (bjo); Jim 


Bray (bs). 
(c) Donegan (bjo); Micky Ashman (bs). 


CHRIS BARBER 


ELITE SYNCOPATIONS: 

Swipsey Cakewalk; Bohemia Rag; Elite Syncopa- 

tion; Cole Smoak; The Peach (20 min.)—St. 

Georges Rag; The Favorite; Reindeer Rag; The 
Entertainer; Georgia Cakewalk (20 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3319 Stereo. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is the stereo version of a record 
fully reviewed in our October issue. As 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


far as the stereo sound is concerned the 
recording is excellent, although I can’t 
say I go overboard for the music. Rag- 
time requires playing with delicacy and 
attention to detail, and too much of this 
was ruined for me by the terrible plonk- 
ing banjo and a bass who at times 
sounds very off pitch. The record has 
its moments however. Halcox shows fire 
and spirit on “The Favorite” and the 
whole band manage to swing a little on 
Joplin’s fine “Entertainer”, and “The 
Peach”—a good, authentic sounding rag. 
S.T. 
Pat Halcox (tpt); Chris Barber (tbn); Monty 
Sunshine (clit); Dick Smith (bs); Eddie Smith 
(bjo); Graham Burbidge (d). Jan/Feb., 1960. 


TONY STANDISH: 


COUNT BASIE 


BASIE’S BASMENT: 

(a) Hey Pretty Baby; (b) Seventh Avenue Ex- 
press; (c) Walkin’ Slow Behind You; (b) Mister 
Roberts’ Roost; (b) Don’t You Want A Man 
Like Me; (d) South (174 min.)—(d) The Jungle 
King; (b) Sophisticated Swing; (d) House Rent 
Boogie; (e) Basie’s Basement; (f) Brand New 

Wagon (15 min.) 


(RCA Camden CDNI45. 1I2inLP. 26s. 24d.) 


As soon as the big band _ business 
picked up after the war Basie wasted no 
time in reforming his group. Here are 
some striking examples of his 1947 
band, with one 1949 track thrown in 
for good measure. This early post-war 
group was an exceptionally good one, 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


with Berry, Edison and Wells in 
the brass. section, Gonsalves, War- 
ren, and Tate among the reeds, 
and that impeccable rhythm _ sec- 


tion complying with every subtle 
change of beat and _ texture that 
Basie demands. In addition there are 
five vocals by Jimmy Rushing, of which 
the 1949 “Walkin’ Slow” seems to be 
the best. “South” is an effective and ex- 
citing arrangement of the Moten stan- 
dard, with a curious little Basie ob- 
bligato in the last chorus. 

Paul Gonsalves, who sounds so much 
fresher than he does today, is well fea- 
tured on many tracks, notably “Basie’s 
Basement”, where an eight-piece group 
is used, with Basie playing organ. Sur- 
prisingly little is heard of Wells, al- 
though he appears on the (b) and (c) 
tracks. I do not recall having heard 
previously “Sophisticated Swing”, which 
has an underlying Ellingtonian influence, 
Gonsalves’ solos. and some subtle en- 
semble work. The rippling piece of stride 
piano by Basie himself on ‘House 
Rent” is as exciting as the form he 
showed on those old Brunswick piano 
solo tracks. 

This is an important Basie album, in 
that it displays the band which linked 
his prewar work to the present day for- 
mation. If there is a seeming lack of 
accent on the soloists, there is much of 
the leader’s piano to compensate, and 
Jimmy Rushing at his best. 


GL. 


(a) Ed Lewis, Emmett Berry, Gene Young, 
Harry Edison (tpt); Bill Johnson, Ted Donnelly, 
George Matthews, George Washington (tbn); 
Charles Price, Ronald Washington, Paul Gon- 
salves, Buddy Tate, Preston Love (sax); Count 





RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Basie (p); Freddy Greene (g); Walter Page (bs); 
Jo Jones (d); Jimmy Rushing (vcl). Hollywood, 
December 12th, 1947. 

(b) as (a) but Dickie Wells, Gene Simon 
(tbn) replace Matthews and Washington. Chicago, 
19th October, 1947. 

(c) Edison, Berry, Clark Terry, Jimmy Not- 
tingham, Gerald Wilson (tpt); Donnelly, Dickie 
Wells, Matthews (tbn); Gonsalves, Earl Warren, 
Washington, W. Parker, Price (sax); Basie (p); 
Greene (g); S. Palmer (bs); George Ballard (d); 
Rushing (voc). New York, 22nd July, 1949. 

(d) as (a) but Eli Robinson (tbn) replaces 
Matthews. New York, 22nd May, 1947. 

(e) Berry (tpt); Matthew (tbn); Price (alt); 
Gonsalves (ten); Basie (p & org); Greene (g); 
Page (bs); Jones (d). New York, 20th May, 
1947. 

(f) as (d) but Elman Rutherford (sax) re- 
places Price. Hollywood, 3rd January, 1947. 


LES BAXTER 


TEEN DRUMS: 

Ting Ting Ting; Brazil Nuts; Take One; Boom- 

ada; Uncle Tom Tom (17 min.)—Barbarian; 

Chom Chom; |! Dig; Ooch-!-Baba; Calypso; Bom 
Bom (19 min.) 

‘Capitol ST 1355 Stereo. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 

This is a follow-up to Les Baxter’s 
“Skins” album and is of much the 
same pattern. If you-like bongo drums 
and more bongo drums’and can stand 
over-half an hour of them, then you'll 
certainly want this album. 

A guitar and flute help to break the 
continuous percussion but, though the 
rhythms are complex and often exciting, 
for me at least, a little goes a long way. 
Both Chico Guerrero and Chano Pozo 
acquit themselves with distinction and 
some may enjoy Plas Johnson’s R and 
R tenor, to be heard in “Boomada,” 
“Uncle Tom Tom” and “I Dig”. 

PT. 


LOUIS BELLSON 


EIGHT MEN SWINGING: 
Feather’s Nest; Ting-A-Ling—Hamer’s Hang-Up; 
Over We Go 


(HMV 7EG 8606. EP. 10s. 74d.) 

This EP is aptly titled, for all eight 
men swing like mad. It is inevitable I 
suppose that the drums should be over- 
emphasised, for drummers seem to be 
the most conceited of all musician band- 
leaders, but aside from this, the per- 
formances are most entertaining. 

The two Ernie Wilkins compositions 
(‘“Feather’s Nest,” “Hamer’s Hang-Up”) 
are the best of the four—the first in par- 
ticular featuring some excellent alto 
from Willie Smith. Harry Edison 
follows with a driving and _force- 
ful solo which puts Buddy Collette on 
his metal for his subsequent tenor in- 
terlude. Jimmy Rowles, one of my 
favourite pianists, follows with a bril- 
liant solo before the ensemble pick it 
up for the final all-in. 

The group displays the same relaxed 
buoyancy on the remaining tracks, 
largely due to the fine rhythm section 
and the well-knit ensemble. Other high 
spots are Smith’s alto and Collette’s 
flute on the fast-paced riff number 
“Hamer’s Hang-Up” and Edison’s trum- 


pet on the less interesting but still 
swinging Bellson original “Over We 
Go”. Poa 

Louis Bellson (d); Willie Smith (alt); Juan 
Tizol (tbn); Buddy Collette (f and ten); Jimmy 
Rowles (p); Harry Edison (tpt); Robert Poland 
(clt and bar); Red Mitchell (bs). 


EARL BOSTIC 


EARL BOSTIC PLAYS THE HIT TUNES OF 
THE BIG BROADWAY SHOWS: 

On The Street Where You Live; People Will Say 
We're In Love; Getting To Know You; Some 
Enchanted Evening; Summertime; Bewitched (14} 
min. )—lf | Loved You; Make Believe; How Are 
Things In Glocca Morra; Just In Time; So In Love 

(15 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1125. 12inLP. 34s. Id.) 

Never one to agree automatically with 
the fiery and extravagant Frenchman, 
I have always shared Panassié’s liking 
for the vulgar exuberance of Earl Bostic. 
A~ strident and striking saxophone 
player, his overflowing verbosity has 
always seemed to me to carry as much 
of the real jazz as many another more 
restrained, and more fashionable, figure. 
Another Bechet, in fact. 

No-one can pretend that this is a jazz 
selection. The tunes are attractive, and 
too well known. The treatment is fairly 
straight, buzz-toned, unenterprising, but 
not dull. Only two jazz musicians play- 
ing today might have made a real some- 
thing of this set. Benny Carter could 
have wrapped it up with such delicate 
embroidery and charm, but with an 
edge of feeling, that it would have been 
remembered; Sonny Rollins would have 
felt beneath each facile surface to the 
well of passion which lies beyond it 
he is the one man who has been quiet 
too long, and who has something to say. 

Well, what curious half-world of 
music is inhabited by the people who 
will actually buy this record? It is alto 
and vibes nearly all the way, with a sort 
of semi-orchestral setting and undis- 
guised melody the whole time. I sup- 
pose it proves that Bostic will fill any 
gap. GB. 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 


RUM & COCA COLA: 
Bill Bailey Won’t You Please Come Home?; Weary 
Blues—Moonshine; Rum And Coca Cola 


(Esquire EP 233. EP. 13s.) 

In the early fifties, during the jazz 
crusades, these recordings contributed 
greatly towards my conviction that the 
jazz styles of New Orleans could be 
successfully adopted by and adapted to 
another culture. Listening to them again, 
after some years, I see no reason to 
change my opinion. They hold up pretty 
well. 

As a group, the Stompers moved with 
the abandon of an intoxicated but hip 
rhinoceros. The rhythm was heavy. yet 
never inhibited or inhibiting. and _ it 
hurled the horns along with great hunks 
of Dodds, Jelly Roll, Marrero and 
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Foster. Ken Colyer led with a ferocity 
he seldom unleashes today and_ the 
Christies supplied exuberant support— 
Keith almost too much so. It is all- 
together-one-two-three-go jazz, _atro- 
ciously recorded, but it has a spirit and 
an authority which are sadly lacking in 
many of today’s traditional bands (see 
below). 

There is little point in singling out 
tracks, but “Rum” is particularly im- 
pressive and “Moonshine” a moving 
pinch from “Blues For Jimmie”. 

TS. 


Ken Colyer (tpt); Keith Christie (tbn); lan 
Christie (clt); Pat Hawes (p); Ben Marshall 
(bjo); Mickey Ashman (bs); George Hopkinson 
(d). London, 1951. 


THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ: 
Barnyard Blues; Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gave 
To Me; The Fish Man; | Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love; I! Trovatore; Battle Hymn Of 
The Republic (15 min. )—High Society; Salty Dog; 
Prelude In C Sharp Minor; Five Foor Two, Eyes 
Of Blue; Twelfth Street Rag; Scotland The Brave 
(18} min.) 

(Pye NJL 26. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

The Clyde Valley Stompers are to 
Chris Barber and Ken Colyer what 
Fabian is to Fats Domino and Bo 
Diddley. One feels that they can have 
little real knowledge of jazz or that if 
they do it has been deliberately sub- 
limated in the belief (or hope) that what 
the people want is bang-and-crash Dixie- 
land—the drama of jazz reduced to a 
knockabout farce formula. But what- 
ever the reasons, their music is shallow 
and unfeeling, and the record is re- 
membered as one long medley of aimless 
noise, with about as much light and 
shade as Death Valley at noon. 

Pye are obviously trying to find re- 
placements for Chris Barber and Acker 
Bilk, but in recruiting bands such as 
Mickey Ashman (see October reviews) 
and the C.V.S. they are asking boys to 
take the places of men — figuratively 
speaking, that is. TS. 

lan Menzies (tbn); Malcolm Higgins (tpt); 
Forrie Cairns (clt); Norrie Brown (bjo); John 
Cairns (p); Bill Bain (bs); unknown (d). Lon- 
don, 1960. 


JOHN COLTRANE 


GIANT STEPS: 

Giant Steps; Cousin Mary; Countdown; Spiral 
(18} min.)—Syeeda’s Song Flute; Naima; Mr. 
PC. (18 min.) 

(London LTZ-K 15197. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
If, following the strange quirks of 
fashion, New Yorkers now reject John 
Coltrane as an “old Traddy”, it is their 
fault, not Coltrane’s. There must be 
something radically wrong when a 
musician of Coltrane’s stature becomes 
obsolete in favour of Ornette Coleman. 
For, as this album demonstrates, Col- 
trane has come of age musically. His 
style of playing is complete in itself; 
nothing need be added. Whether his 
music will undergo further changes is 
another matter. It is unlikely that an 
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individual as probing and restless as 
Coltrane will rest on his laurels. 

Throughout this album there is an air 
of maturity and authority about his 
playing, as though he knew exactly what 
he was doing, and that what he was 
doing was right for him. He has no 
need to resort to artificial “funkiness” 
in his playing, for he has a natural feel- 
ing for the blues, as is most aptly de- 
monstrated on “Cousin Mary”, which, 
though not a conventional blues, has the 
flavour of the blues. 

Like Rollins, Coltrane has learnt that 
hardness must be relieved on occasion 
by tenderness, and his treatment of the 
beautiful ballad “Naima” is an excellent 
demonstration of this. Further, he has 
learnt that you can’t always play every- 
thing you hear, and whilst his playing 
here is still full of fantastic runs, it also 
shows more melodic inventiveness than 
on his previous records. In short, on this 
album Coltrane has become the com- 
plete jazz musician, as well as an ex- 
cellent composer (he wrote all the 
tunes). 

The rhythm section, as one might ex- 
pect, is near-perfect. Flanagan is one of 
several pianists who have come to light 
in recent years to whom melody is im- 
portant, not merely something that 
occasionally happens in between all the 
funkiness. Paul Chambers may not be 
quite the bassist some people make him 
out to be, but he’s still very good, and 
Arthur Taylor’s drumming has_ im- 
proved consistently over the years— he 
is one of several modern drummers with 
an instantly recognisable sound. 

It is difficult to imagine any way in 
which this record could have been im- 
proved. 

MSS. 

John Coltrane (ten); Tommy Flanagan (p); 
Paul Chambers (bs); Arthur Taylor (d). On 
‘Naima’, Wynton Kelly (p) and Jimmy Cobb 


(d) replace Flanagan and Taylor. N.Y.C., prob- 
ably early 1960. 


KEN COLYER 


WALKING WITH THE BLUES: 
Perdido St. Blues; Beale St. Blues—Gravier St. 
Blues; Canal St. Blues 


(Decca ST 143 Stereo. EP. 10s. 114d.) 
THIS IS JAZZ: 
Sweet Fields; Salutation March—Riverside Blues; 


Yj 
(Columbia SEG 8038. EP. 10s. 11}d.) 


Ken Colyer is undoubtedly one of the 
most creative jazzmen in this country, 
yet his records seldom demonstrate the 
full extent of his talent. Anyone who has 
heard him on a really good night must 
always be slightly disappointed with the 
records. Nevertheless, a Colyer release is 
still more important and rewarding than 
one by any other local group. 

Of these two, the Decca is superior: 
the stereo sound is quite extraordinary, 
the rhythm is lighter, and Ken plays 
beautifully on each track. His music is 
heard as a compound of jazz essentials, 
not copied but assimilated sensibly and 


naturally, as if he not only wanted to 
play in this idiom but had to. “Gravier 
St” is the outstanding track—for Ken’s 
muted horn, for Ian Wheeler’s muy 
simpatico clarinet and for the relaxed 
jauntiness of the ensembles. 

The Columbia EP comes from the LP 
reviewed in May. It is a fine selection, 
but lacks some of the warmth and deli- 
cacy of “Walking”. 

T.S. 

Ken Colyer (tpt, vcl); lan Wheeler (cit); 
Mac Duncan (tbn); Ray Foxley (p); Ron Ward 
(bs); Johnny Bastable (bjo); Colin Bowden (d). 
‘Walking With The Blues’’—London, May, 1959. 
“This Is Jazz'’—London, September, 1959. 


TONY CROMBIE 


SWEET WIDE AND BLUE: 

Cocktails For Two; Wrap Your Troubles in 

Dreams; So Near So Far; I’ve Got The World 

On A Strine: Embraceable You; Tulip Or Turnip 

(18 min.)—So Rare; For You Alone; Percussion 

Staccato; 1 Should Care; Summertime; You Are 
My Lucky Star (15} min.) 


(Decca SKL 4114 Stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


If you’re looking for a record to really 

show off your stereophonic equipment, 
this is the one. The music whips back 
and forth between the two speakers, 
comes out in the centre and at one 
point I could swear there was some- 
thing going on behind me! My imagina- 
tion, of course, but that’s how the record 
got me. 

I’m told that the disc was originally 
made only as a stereo test record. I’m 
glad that it was decided to issue it com- 
mercially for it’s too good to miss. 
Apart from the stereo gimmick it con- 
tains some really outstanding music. 

The sleeve note describes the disc as 
“an experiment in stereonhonic sound 
using groups of various sizes, jazz tunes 
and ‘slightly jazz’ treatments.’ But there 
is enough good solo work by such 
peonle as Victor Feldman (the disc was 
made during his visit last summer), 
Bert Ezzard, Les Condon, Don Lusher. 
Ronnie Chamberlain and Keith Bird to 
attract the jazz collector. 

However, the arrangements are what 
really make this disc. They are by Stan 
Tracey (four), Victor Feldman (three), 
Kenny Napper (two), Tony Crombie 
(two) and Jimmy Deuchar (one) and 
they are all brilliantly original. 


K.B. 


Personnel on various tracks drawn from: Tony 
Crombie (d); Bert Ezzard, Les Condon, Duncan 
Campbell, Bobby Pratt (tpts); Don Lusher, 
George Chisholm, Ken Goldie, Harry Roche 
(tbns): Ronnie Chamberlain, Les Gilbert (alts); 
Keith Bird (ten, cit); Jimmy Buck Jr. (Fr. h); 
Victor Feldman (vib, marimba); Stan Tracey (p); 
lock Cummings (timps, chimes); Dave Goldberg, 
lack Llewellyn (el-gs); Ken Napper (bs). 5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th July, 1960. 


BILL DOGGETT 
ON TOUR: 
Ocean Liner; The Madison; Backwoods} Zee; The 
Eagle Speaks (16 min.)—Yocky Dock; Raw 
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Turkey; Shuu; Hometown Shout; Evening Dreams; 
Mr. Ballard (18 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1124. I2inLP. 34s. I$d.) 

Despite the never-ending revolutions 
and changes-of-the-century, all of which 
tend to take jazz away from its natural 
environment, the real folk-stream has 
continued—in the music of the Chicago 
blues clubs (Muddy Waters), in the still- 
popular country blues (Lightnin’ Slim, 
Sam Hopkins), in the countless gig 
dance bands throughout the country 
(Kid Thomas, Buster Smith), and in the 
instrumental R & B bands such as the 
one led by Bill Doggett. In Doggett’s 
music, as in Lionel Hampton’s, one can 
hear the innovations of the modernists, 
but added to rather than replacing what 
was already there: the driving, danceable 
rhythm, the hot intonation and_ the 
immediately-recognizable quality of 
swing. This, to me, is today’s real jazz 

music which is traditional in the true 
and best sense of the word. 

The excellent altoist in Doggett’s small 
band is Clifford Scott. He has a prowl- 
ing, blues-coughing style, like an ani- 
mated and unsentimental Hodges, and 
with Billy Butler—a_ stylish blues 
guitarist whose long, singing lines an- 
chor the music firmly in deep waters—he 
is the star of the record. There’s also 
some fine tenor and baritone, cast in the 
same blues mold as the alto, while 
Doggett himself is the model iazz orga- 
nist, quiet yet propulsive. With Shirley 
Scott, he is a most convincing propa- 
gandist for his unpopular instrument. 

With the exception of “Ocean Liner”, 
a Latin-American number, each track 
is something about the blues —- warm 
and riffing—the sort of stuff that excites 
and lulls at the same time—good, great, 
ordinary jazz. 

TS. 


Bill Doggett (org); Glen Childress (tbn); 
Clifford Scott, Ray Felder, Floyd Johnson (reeds); 
Billy Butler (gtr); Edwyn Conley (bs); Calvin 
Shields (d). Cincinatti, Apri! 1959. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


ELLINGTON HITS: 

Flamingo; | Got It Bad—Don’t Get Around Much 
Anvmore; I’m Beginning To See The Light 
(RCA RCX-1055. EP. 12s. 34d.) 

A reissue of four of the Duke's best 
known recordings, all but the first title 
being his own compositions. As these 
will be familiar to most of you it 
should suffice to say that all date from 
the early forties; that Cootie Williams 
is featured on “Don’t Get Around”; 
that Herb Jeffries takes the vocal on 
“Flamingo” and Joya _ Sherrill on 
“Light”. To those few who have not 
heard “I Got It Bad”, it should be 
added that this features some of the 
most glorious Hodges ever recorded, 
and that the late Ivie Anderson sings 
the vocal 

P.T. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 


Duke’s Place—Jjones 
(Philips JAZ 117. 45. 6s. 11$d.) 


Ozzie Bailey was not the most 
favoured feature of the Duke’s orches- 
tra when it came here, but he comes over 
well in “Duke’s Place,” a bluesy and 
insinuating ditty, with a fine flourishing 
medium swing. If I had to compare him 
to any singer, on this showing, it would 
be to King Pleasure, another swinging 
man. 

“Jones,” another blues. registers with 
growl and bite, and provides an exten- 
ded tenor romp against riffy and stimu- 
lating backgrounds. A good pair. 

GB. 


ART FARMER 


THE AZTEC SUITE: 

The Aztec Suite (16 min.)—Heat Wave; Delirio; 
Woody’n You; Drume Negrita; Alone Together 
(16 min.) 

(London LTZ-T 15198. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

Chico O’Farrill’s “The Aztec Suite,” 
which occupies the entire first side of 
this album, is another excursion into 
Latin- exotica. O’Farrill does not claim 
that this bears any relation to Aztec 
music, but is rather “a jazzman’s inter- 
pretation in his own language of the 
Aztec race”. Experiments with Afro- 
Cuban rhythms have never been an un- 
qualified success in jazz, and just over 
half an hour of clattering and banging 
in the background is a_ distraction 


when one is trying to listen to Art 
Farmer playing as well as he does here. 

This album exhibits a facet of Far- 
mer’s playing which is new to me—that 
of being able to stand up in front of big 
band and blow with tremendous force 
and vitality. Art himself made the dis- 
tinction between the feeling of playing 
in a big band (which he said was like 
being in prison) and playing in front of 
a big band, which gave him a sense 
of freedom to blow as loud as he liked. 
The only other soloist is Zoot Sims, 
who also plays extremely well. It seems 
that Sims is sometimes taken for gran- 
ted, which is a pity, because if he is not 
the most inventive of the “Brothers”, 
he is always the most swinging. 

It is always good to hear a big band 
swinging, with two very fine soloists, as 
we-have here. My only quibble is with 
the Latin-American percussion, which 
even intrudes in the ballad, “Alone To- 
gether”. MSS. 

Art Farmer, Irving ‘‘Markie’’ Markowitz, Nick 
Travis, Joe Ferrante (tpt); Frank Rehak, Jimmy 
Cleveland, Tommy Mitchell (tbn); Jim Buffington, 
Tony Miranda (f-hn); Zoot Sims, Seldon Powell, 
Spencer Sinatra, Sol Schlinger (saxes); Hank Jones 
(p); Addison Farmer (bs); Jay McAllister (tuba); 
Charlie Persip (d); Jose Manguel, Tommy Lopez, 


Willie Rodriguez (Latin percussion); Al Cohn 
(conductor). N.Y.C., 1959. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


JAZZ FOR DANCING: 
Hey There; Where’s Teddy?; If I Should Lose 





You; I’ll Be Seeing You; ’Tis Autumn; Secret Love 

(174 min.)—I’m Beginning To See The Light; It 

Might As Well Be Spring; Stompin’ At The 

Savoy; ’Round About Midnight; Soft Winds 
(17 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3338. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


It is regrettable that, today, “Jazz 
For Dancing” should imply concessions 
to commercialism, for it should be re- 
membered that the large jazz orchestras 
of the pre-war years played almost ex- 
clusively for dancing and still managed 
to play good jazz. On this record, the 
jazz is kept to a minimum, with only 
occasional solos. However, admirers of 
Ferguson’s screaming trumpet solos 
need not be put off, as there are several 
examples of this, especially on side one. 

It is difficult to see to whom this 
record will appeal. Jazz enthusiasts are 
likely to be disappointed, and admirers 
of dance music will probably prefer 


Joe Loss. 
MS. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


MACK THE KNIFE: 

Gone With The Wind; Misty; The Lady Is A 

Tramp; The Man I Love; Summertime (18 min.) 

—Too Darn Hot; Lorelei; Mack The Knife; How 
High The Moon (15 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1391. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
LET NO MAN WRITE MY EPITAPH: 

Black Coffee; Angel Eyes; 1 Cried For You; | 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love; Then You’ve 
Never Been Blue; | Hadn’t Anyone Till You; My 


Melancholy Baby (23 min.)—Misty; September 








Killing Me; Custard Pie Blues; 


2028 Get On Board—Terry, 


Raise a Ruckus Tonight. 





2006 Sonny Terry’s Washboard Band—The Woman is 
Diggin My Potatoes; 
Crazy Man Blues; Wine-Headed Woman; My Baby Done 
Changed The Lock on That Door; Sonny’s Jump; Louise. 
McGhee with McMahan 
(maracas)—The Midnight Special; Rising Sun; In His 
Care; Mama’s Blues; Pick a Bale of Cotton; A Man is 
Nothing But a Fool; Preachin’; | Shall not be Moved; 


2030 Brownie McGhee: Blues—Careless Love; Good Morn- 
ing Blues; Sporting Life; Me and Sonny; Pawnshop Blues; 
Move to Kansas City; Betty and Dupree. 

3817 The Blues: a transcription of a broadcast with Big 
Bill Broonzy, Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee—Key 
To the Highway; Red River Blues; Willie May; Daisy; 
Louise; Shuffle Rag; Beautiful City; etc. 


ALL ON FOLKWAYS AND ALL AVAILABLE (TRADE AND RETAIL) FROM 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET 


The Very Best of Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 


Pinetop’s 


Write for lists now. 


2369 On The Road—Terry with J. C. Burris and Sticks 
McGhee—Wail On; Better Let It Go; Poor Man and 
Good Man Blues; Body Slap Blues; Wine Blues; My 
Baby’s Leaving; Easy Rider; Whooping and Hollering 
Blues; Jail House Blues; I’ve Been a Long Long Way; 
Boys in My Room; Keep on Dogging Me; Pete’s Jump. 

2421 Brownie McGhee: Traditional Blues—Cholly Blues; 

Hangman’s 
Loving Mama Blues; Backwater Blues; Four Day Creep; 
Black Snake Moan; Long Gone. 

3557 Blues by Brownie McGhee—Poor Boy; Memories of 
my Trip; Walking Blues; Hard Feeling; Hard Road to 
Travel; You Don’t Know My Mind; Brownie’s Blues; 

« Face in the Crowd; Blues Singer's Prayer; | Ain’t Gonna 
Scold You; A Cheater Can’t Win; Big Wide World; 
How Long; But Not Forgotten. 


Blues; 


LONDON 


Blues; Jelly Roll Baker; 


W.C.1 
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Song; One For My Baby; Who’s Sorry Now; I’m 
Getting Sentimental Over You; Reach For To- 
morrow (21 min.) 

(HMV CLP 1396. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

SWINGING CHRISTMAS: 

Jingle Bellis; Santa Claus Is Coming To Town; Have 
Yourself A Merry Little Christmas; What Are 
You Doing New Years Eve?; Sleigh Ride; Good 
Morning Blues (18 min.)—Let It Snow! Let It 
Snow! Let It Snow!; Winter Wonderland; The 
Christmas Song; Rudolph The Red Nosed Rein- 
deer; Frosty The Snow Man; White Christmas 

(18 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1397. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I should say that three twelve-inch 
LP’s in one month, even for the most 
avid Ella fan, is just a little too much— 
however, they do all have something to 
offer. The first was recorded “live” in 
Berlin last February, with pianist Paul 
Smith, guitarist Jim Hall, bassist Wilfrid 
Middlebrooks and drummer Gus John- 
son. Many of you will have heard her 
do the same programme over here and 
will remember the tremendous rhyth- 
mical excitement she built up during her 
show. This has all been faithfully 
caught on record with the result that 
this is one of her most entertaining re- 
leases. “Epitaph” is the music from the 
great but sombre film of that name in 
which Ella appears. The music is all 
much too slow and dispirited. A few 
up tempo numbers would have made 
this into a good album, but although 
Ella sings this string of ballads with 
her usual easy mastery, it is not a very 
happy sounding LP. Lastly, the Christ- 
mas release. Here, perhaps somewhat 
unexpectedly, we have a real swinging 
disc, full of lovely instrumental solos, 
and with Ella singing in a happy, happy 
vein. I don’t think I have ever heard 
her get so near to the blues as she does 
on Jimmy Rushing’s “Good Morning 
Blues”—this is a really good track. The 
orchestra, conducted by Frank Devol, 
contains several topline jazz musicians. 

S.T. 


JOE HARRIOTT 


JOE HARRIOTT JAZZ QUARTET/COOL JAZZ: 
Summertime; April In Paris—Cherokee; Out Of 
Nowhere 
(Melodisc EPM 7-117. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

This selection sent me back at once 
to the “Blue Harriott” EP which came 
out at the beginning of the year. A 
much more modern flavoured set, it bid 
fair to feature in any pick of the local 
records of the last twelve months. The 
title of the present release is misleading. 
It is not particularly cool, and merely 
shows the alto man taking four ballad 
numbers with easy charm, but not very 
much of a message. There is more than 
a trace of Benny Carter in “Cherokee”. 

Pleasant piano from Dill Jones, with 
a hint of humorous lushness in “Sum- 
mertime”. Competent bass and drums. 
A comic cover note by Jim Asman, 
shouting about all his old favourites 
from Billy Jones to Ken Colyer, and 
the inevitable Tony Short. Perhaps he 


was listening to something else at the 
time? 
GB. 


Joe Harriott (alt); Dill Jones (p); Jack Fallon 
(bs); Phil Seamen (d). 


WOODY HERMAN 


The Third Herd—Keen And Peachey 
(Philips JAZ 113. 45 s.p. 6s. 114d.) 


Another re-issue in Phillips’ useful 
Junior Jazz Gallery series, these are 
two of Herman’s most famous record- 
ings: side one by the Second Herd of 
the late forties and side two by the 
Third Herd of the mid-fifties. And of 
course, they are grand examples of 
swinging big band jazz. 

I’m glad to see that jazz is coming out 
on single records again. It may en- 
courage the kids to buy some real 
music. K.B. 


EARL HINES 


EARL’S PEARLS: 

St. Louis Blues Boogie Woogie; Tea For Two; 

Stealin’ Apples; Willow Weep For Me; | Can’t 

Believe That You’re In Love With Me; Rosetta 

(224 min.)—Like When The Saints; Satin Doll; 

Manhattan; You Can Depend On Me; Love Me 
Or Leave Me; The Song Is Ended (24 min.) 


(MGM C 833. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Readers who know the value of a 
good thing will keep their back numbers 
of this Journal, and thus can save them- 
selves further reading. This record was 
noted at length by Stanley Dance in the 
“Lightly and Politely” column, issue of 
July 1960, when he dealt with its 
American issue. 

It is a delightful record, good 
natured, and done entirely for enter- 
tainment. Obviously the musicians were 
entertained as well, and there are a 
number of humorous passages, notably 
the very prolonged trill in Earl’s old 
favourite “St. Louis B. W.,” and the 
succession of quotes and musical back- 
chat which make up the bulk of “Like 
When The Saints”. 

This is not soul jazz, nor anything 
for the concert platform. It is decep- 
tively easy jazz, the best of background 
music, guaranteed to take anyone’s mind 
off the rat race for a few moments. The 
supporting group is excellent. There 
is a rare sparkle about the bass playing 
of Carl Pruitt, as in “Rosetta”, and the 
guitar treats the melody with respect. 
Hines’ vocal “You Can Depend On Me” 
is quite charming. A good, satisfying 
record. 

G.B.” 


Earl Hines (p); Calvin Newborn (gtr); Carl 
Pruitt (bs); Bill English (d). 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


MEMORIAL: 

(a) t Cried For You; (b) Riffin’ The Scotch; (c) 
One, Two Button Your Shoe; (d) That’s Life | 
Guess; (e) Ill Never Be The Same; (f) My 
Man; (f) Mice Work If You Can Get it; (g) 
Vil Get By (25 min.)—(h) If Dreams Come True; 
(h) On The Sentimental Side; (i) What Shall 
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1 Say?; (j) Long Gone Blues; (i) It’s Easy To 

Blame The Weather; (k) Gloomy ‘Sunday; (1) 

Am | Blue; (m) For All We Know (26 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5106. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is a fine memorial to Lady Day, 
the Queen of all the jazz singers, for 
here you are given some of her finest 
sides dating from 1936 through to 1941. 
I don’t know why they had to include 
the side made just before she died, for 
the obvious decline in her powers is 
plainly discernible, but even here she 
sings with a poignant sadness _ that 
touches the heart. All the other tracks 
are wonderful. 

Her singing, with its extreme range of 
natural feeling for the lyrics, is quite 
unique. So too is her wondrously 
natural phrasing and a warmth which 
strikes deep. She controls her voice 
like an instrument, which is why per- 
haps the musicians accompanying her 
always seemed to give of their best. Her 
timing is quite superb, listen for in- 
stance how the word “little” on “Senti- 
mental Side” comes through. 

The musicians on these sessions are 
a top draw collection and have plenty 
of solo space. The trumpets are all 
especially good. A fine Berigan piece; 
some wonderful vintage horn from 
Jonah Jones (“That’s Life”); several 
good solos from Buck; and some glow- 
ing muted stuff from Eldridge (“What 
Shall I Say?’’); plus an all too short con- 
tribution from the best blues man of 
them all, Lips Page. This track indeed 
is a knockout. Tab Smith’s soprano is 
really something and the Lady gets with 
the blues as she seldom did. And don’t 
miss Lester Young’s superbly sympa- 
thetic backing to her on “Never Be The 
Same”, it is both inspired and inspiring. 
Finally a word for pianist Teddy Wilson 
who on so many of these sides did so 
much for Lady Day—his playing is in- 
deed a fitting compliment to a great 
artist. 

S.T. 

(a) Jonah Jones (tpt); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Harry Carney (cit/bari); Teddy Wilson (p); 
Lawrence Lucie (g); John Kirby (bs); Cozy Cole 
(d). New York 30/6/36. 

(b) Charlie Teagarden, Shirley Clay (tpts); 
Jack Teagarden (tbn); Benny Goodman (cit); 
Arthur Karle (ten); Joe Sullivan (p); Dick 
McDonough (g); Art Bernstein (bs); Gene Krupa 
(d). New York, 12/12/33. 

(c) Bunny Berigan (tpt); Irving Fazola (clit); 
Clyde Hart (p); McDonough (g); Bernstein (bs); 
Cole (d). 29/9/36. 

(d) Jonah Jones (tpt); Goodman (cit); Ben 
Webster (ten); Wilson (p); Allan Reuss (g); 
Kirby (bs); Cole (d). 19/11/36. 

(e) Buck Clayton (tpt); Buster Bailey (cit); 
Lester Young (ten); Wilson (p); Freddy Greene 
(g); Walter Page (bs); Joe Jones (d). 1/6/37. 

(f) Clayton (tpt); Prince Robinson (clit); Vido 
Musso (ten); Wilson (p); Reuss (g); Page (bs); 
Cole (d). 1/11/37. 

(g) Clayton (tpt); Hodges (alt); Young (clit/ 
ten); Wilson (p); Reuss (g); Bernstein (bs); 
Cole (d). 11/5/37. 

(h) Clayton (tpt); Benny Morton (tbn); Young 
(ten); Wilson (p); Greene (g); Page (bs); Jones 
(d). 6/1/38. 

(i) Roy Eldridge (tpt); Ernie Powell (cit); 
Benny Carter (alt); Wilson (p); Danny Barker 
{g); Milt Hinton (bs); Cole (d). 30/1/39. 
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(j) Oran Hot Lips Page (tpt); Tab Smith (sop); 
Kenneth Hollan, Stanley Payne (tens); Kenneth 
Kersey (p); Jimmy McLin (g); John Williams 
(bs); Eddie Dougherty (d). New York 21/3/39. 

(k) Emmett Berry (tpt); Jimmy Hamilton, 
Hymie Schertzer, Babe Russin (reeds); Wilson 
(p); Al Casey (g); Williams (bs); J. C. Heard 
(d). 7/8/41. 

(1) Eldridge (tpt); Ernie Powell, Lester Boone, 
James Powell (reeds); Eddie Heywood (p); Paul 
Chapman (g); Grachan Moncur (bs); Herbert 
Cowans (d). 9/5/51. 

(m) with Ray Ellis and his Orchestra. 19/2/58. 


JAZZ FESTIVAL IN STEREO 
(a) Under Paris Skies; (b) I’ve Found A New 
Baby; (c) Bidin’ My Time; (c) But Not For Me; 
(c) Embraceable You; (d) Anything Goes; (e) 
Candilelights (19) min.)—(f) Five Foot Two, 
Eyes Of Blue; (g) Yet Nevertheless; (h) Here’s 
A How-de-doo; (j) Blue Ribbon Charleston; (k) 
You’re Devastating; (k) Smoke Gets In Your 

Eyes (154 min.) 

(Warner Bros WS8015. WM4015. 

35s. 94d.) 

The festival referred to in the title is 
a mythical one, dreamt up by the studio 
bosses at Warner Bros. Like so many of 
these occasions in real life, there is 
something to please everyone, but most 
people will find a predominance of 
make-weight material. I can find little 
joy in Chico Hamilton’s track, even less 
in the Jazz Piano Quartet’s “Anything 
Goes”; even the Braff showcases on the 
(c) tracks never rise to any great heights. 
The best from the first side are Dick 
Cathcart’s big band revival of Bix’s old 
piano solo, and the unusual version of 
“Baby” by Trombones Inc., part of the 


12inLP. 


session being recorded in New York, the 
remainder out West. 

The reverse offers even less, with its 
diabolical nonsense from Fred Katz, 
subtitled “Folksongs For Far Out Folk”. 
Jim Timmens plays an exerpt from his 
amusing album, “Gilbert and Sullivan 
Revisited”, which makes me wonder 
why they do not put out the whole 
album over here. A similar group spot- 
lights Bob Prince’s arrangement of 
“Blue Ribbon Charleston”, but does 
nothing to make me enthuse. The final 
set is by pianist Morris Nanton, one of 
the four who comprise the Piano Jazz 
Quartet. Alone he seems to get more 
sense from his instrument, in a Previn- 
ish way, without achieving anything in 
particular. Once again this is a typical 
example of a medley with too little in 
it to please anyone. It should be men- 
tioned that the stereo sound is excep- 
tional, all the groups coming through 
loud and clear. G.L. 


(a) Eric Dolphy (alt & fit); Dennis Budimir 
(g); Wyatt Ruther (bs); Nathan Gershman 
(cello); Chico Hamilton (d). 

(b) Stu Williamson, Frank Rosolino, Bob En- 
evoldsen, Dave Wells, Lou McCreary, Joe Howard, 
Mile Bernhart, Bob Fitzpatrick, George Roberts 
(tbn); John Kitzmiller (tba); Marty Paich (p); 
Red Mitchell (bs); Mel Lewis (d) (recorded in 
Hollywood); Bob Brookmeyer. Jimmy Cleveland, 
Frank Rehak, Eddie Bert, Benny Powell, Henry 
Coker, Melba Liston, Dick Hickson, Bart Var- 
salona (tbn); Hank Jones (p); Wendell Marshall 
(bs); Osie Johnson (d) (recorded in New York). 

(c) Ruby Braff (tpt); Al Cohn (ten); Hank 


Jones (p); Jim Hall (g); Bob Haggart (bs); 
Buzzy Drootin (d). 

(d) Irving Joseph, Bernie Leighton, Moe Wechs- 
ler, Morris Nanton (p); Milt Hinton (bs); Osie 
Johnson (d). 

(e) Dick Cathcart (tpt) leading Frank Beach, 
George Werth, George Wendt (tpt); Lloyd Ulyate, 
Ken Shroyer, Ed Kusby, Dick Noel (tbn); Paul 
Smith (p); Bobby Gibbons (g); Rollie Bundock 
(bs); Alvin Stoller (d). 

(f) Matty Matlock (clit) leading Eddie Miller 
(ten & bar); John Best, Shorty Sherock (tpt); 
Abe Lincoln, Moe Schneider (tbn); Stan Wrights- 
man (p); George van Eps (g); Morty Corb (bs); 
Nick Fatool (d). 

(g) Fred Katz (cello) leading Justin Gordon 
(bassoon & bs-clt); Paul Horn (f & alt); Buddy 
Collette (f); Jules Jaccb (oboe & cit); George 
Smith (clt); Mel Pollen (bs). 

(h) Jim Timmens leading Donald Byrd (tpt); 
Al Cohn (ten); Rehak (tbn); Don Butterfield 
(tu); Phil Woods (alt); Sol Schlinger (bar); 
Hank Jones (p); Barry Galbraith (g); Milt Hinton 
(bs); Don Lamond (d). 

(j) Bob Prince leading Byrd (tpt); Rehak (tbn); 
Butterfield (tu); Phil Woods (alt); Jones (p); 


Galbraith (g); Hinton (bs); Lamond (d); 
Schlinger (bar); Cohn (ten). 
(k) Morris Nanton (p); Norman Edge (bs); 


Charlie Persip (d). 


MILT JACKSON & COLEMAN 
HAWKINS 
BEAN BAGS: 
Close Your Eyes; Stuffy; Don’t Take Your Love 
From Me (174 min.)—Get Happy; Sandra’s 
Blues; Indian Blues (18 min.) 


(London SAH-K6095. LTZ-K15196. 12inLP. 

35s. 94d.) 

Two well-known and _ appropriate 
nicknames make the amusing title for 
this exciting album. I would not have 
thought up or put into practice the idea 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


of using these two men together, but 
it seems to have worked perfectly, prob- 
ably because both are such strongly 
lyrical soloists. The well balanced 
rhythm section comprises Kenny Bur- 
rell, also a melodist, Tommy Flanagan 
with some mellow piano, and Jones and 
Kay. I wish Connie Kay would not 
make such insistent use of his cymbals. 
but that seems to be a forlorn hope. 

On the two ballad tracks on the first 
side, the sympathy which exists be- 
tween the featured soloists is at once 
evident, and whilst nothing of major 
importance develops, they both blow 
with apparent sincerity and warmth, the 
honours being shared equally. The ten- 
dency to become cloyingly sentimental. 
especially in slow pieces played on the 
vibraphone, is assiduously avoided. 
“Stuffy” is the first up-tempo piece to 
strike one, and it turns out to be a 
superb version of Hawkins’ own com- 
position, bouncing along in a carefree 
fashion with unison opening, two 
choruses by Bags then more by Bean. 
who is really in the mood. 

Then there is a bouncy “Get Happy” 
in which everyone has a chance to 
shout. Eddie Jones is a pillar of 
strength, underlining the flowing notes 
from Milt’s mallets, urging Hawk to 
more exciting phrases. The two blues 
are perhaps the most exciting tracks— 
shining examples of Jackson’s ability to 
construct melodies. The slower one, 
dedicated to his wife Sandra has a hint 
of “St. James” about it. Hawk is at his 
most subtle, coaxing his life-blood out 
of his horn in some of the best solos I 
have heard, but it is Jackson who finally 
takes the honours. “Indian Blues” is a 
quicker, wittier piece which leaves Milt 
a free hand to improvise in his best 
vein. Hawkins comes on hard and hot, 
and continues in the same way. By and 
large this is a very exciting and impor- 
tant record, proving time and time 
again the versatility of the two principle 
characters. It also disproves the idea 
that an old-timer like Hawkins cannot 
sit in and play coherently, even bril- 
liantly, with the more advanced front- 
benchers of the other party. 

The stereo sound is finely separated. 
Milt and Bean coming at you from left 
to right, with the rhythm being expertly 
balanced. Stereo for jazz seems best 
suited to small grouns like this, which 
really come alive with the new sound 
system. G.L. 

Milt Jackson (vib); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Tommy Flanagan (p); Kenny Burrell (g); Eddie 
Jones (bs); Connie Kay (4d). 


HARRY JAMES 


HARRY JAMES ‘TODAY’ PLAYS THE BIG BAND 

FAVOURITES: 

Undecided; Satin Doll; Eyes; End Of Town Blues; 

King Porter Stomp (18 min.)—Ensemble; Jersey 

Bounce; Rockin’ In Rhythm; Take The ‘A’ Train; 
Lester Leaps In (18 min.) 

(MGM C 830 Stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

Harry James’ orchestra has_ taken 
giant steps in the past year and it can 
now take its place among the leading 
contemporary American big bands. This 
is probably their best album to date. It 
manages to get a wonderful fat sound 
in the ensembles and plays with excel- 
lent precision and beat. As the title sug- 
gests, the album features numbers, for 
the most part, identified with the lead- 
ing big bands of the past two decades, 
notably Ellington, Basie and Goodman, 
and the excellent arrangements are by 
Ernie Wilkins and Bob Florence. 

The band play with fine attack and a 
high degree of musicianship, the high- 
spots being Bob Florence’s smoothly 
swinging version of the Duke’s “Satin 
Doll”, Ernie Wilkins’ different arrange- 
ment of “Rockin’ In Rhythm” and 
his own original work “Ensemble”. 

Willie Smith’s alto is well featured, 
on “Eyes” and “ ‘A’ Train’, while Ray 
Sims on trombone and Harry himself 
are heard to advantage on the Wilkins 
original “End of Town Blues”. An in- 
teresting newcomer to the band is 
guitarist Terry Rosen, who can be heard 
soloing on “Undecided”. 

P.T. 


Harry James, Rob Turk, Nick Buono, Larry 
McGuire, Verne Guertin (tpts); Ray Sims, Vincent 
Diaz, Ernie Tack (tbns); Willie Smith, Herb Lor- 
den, Sam Firmature, Jay Corre, Ernie Small 
(saxes); Jack Perciful (p); Russ Phillips (bs); 
Terry Rosen (g); Tony DeNicola (4). 


DANNY KAYE/LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


/RED NICHOLS 


THE FIVE PENNIES: 
The Five Pennies; After You’ve Gone—Bill Bailey; 
Indiana Radio Montage; Indiana 
(London RE-UI245. EP. 12s. 3}d.) 


Goodnight, Sleep Tight: Lullaby In Ragtime— 
Battle Hymn Of The Reoublic; The Five Penny 
Saints 
(London RE-U1246. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
Washington And Lee Swing; Runnin’ Wild; Follow 
The Leader—Goodnight, Sleep Tight; Just The 
Blues; Carnival Of Venice; The Music Goes 
Around; Jingle Bells 


(London RE-U1247. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Here is a selection of the original 
sound track recordings from the film 
“The Five Pennies”, which featured 
Louis Armstrong and his All Stars, Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies and Danny Kaye. 

The tracks were originally issued in 


a special LP with a selection of colour 
stills from the film. Those of you who 
just want to hear the music—and it’s 
pretty commercial and dull fare on the 
whole—can take your pick from the 
above. The best moments are Louis’ 
version of “After You’ve Gone”, the 
wonderful duet by Louis and Danny 
Kaye on the “Saints”, and Louis on 
“Just The Blues”. P.T. 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZMEN 
The Onions—The Preacher 
(Columbia 45-DB 4519. 45 rpm. 5s. 114d.) 
Sidney Bechet’s tune on the first side 
features some pleasant clarinet and 
Swings along quite nicely, but is other- 
wise a run-of-the-mill Dixieland per- 
formance. The twangy banjo on the 
lethargically played “The Preacher” will 
probably please the local “trad” fans, 
but to me it’s as commercial in its way 
as anything by Guy Lombardo. 
P.T. 


JACKIE McLEAN 


JACKIE McLEAN QUINTET—JACKIE’S PAL: 

(a) Sweet Doll; (a) Just For Mary; (a) Dee’s 
Dilemna (194 min.)—(a) Sublues; (a) Steeple- 
chase; (b) It Could Happen To You (22 min.) 


(Esquire 32-111. 12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


It is perhaps stating the obvious to 
say that for some time now McLean has 
been considerably more than a mere 
Parker copyist, and this record, made 
four years ago, contains some very 
mature playing by him. 

The reason for the album title is that 
McLean’s front-line partner is trumpeter 
Bill Hardman. A friendship which be- 
gan when he and McLean played in 
Charlie Mingus’ Jazz Workshop was 
firmly cemented when they formed the 
front line of Art Blakey’s Jazz Messen- 
gers. This album was recorded between 
those two engagements. Here, McLean is 
the dominant partner—at the time, Hard- 
man was still learning, and his tech- 
nique leaves something to be desired. 
This does not always prevent him from 
building an impressive solo, as on 
“Sublues”, where his debt to Miles 
Davis is acknowledged. 

Whilst McLean’s tone inevitably owes 
something to Parker, it has a coarseness 
which is entirely personal. It is not the 
forced coarseness of a Jacquet squeal, 
but rather like the buzziness which 
Hawkins imparts when he is building 
to the climax of a solo. His phrasing is 
almost entirely his own, with compell- 


ingly original twists and turns. A good 
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example of this is on “Dee’s Dilemma”. 
Taken at a nice easy tempo, this tune 
also provides Bill Hardman with the 
opportunity to play one of his best 
solos on the record. 

The rhythm section, with Philly Joe’s 
superb drumming, is a constant delight. 

M.S. 

(a) Bill Hardman (tpt); Jackie McLean (alt); 
Mal Waldron (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly 
Joe Jones (d). Hackensack, N.J., 31 August 1956. 
. (b) as for (a), except McLean absent. Same 
ate. 


BARNEY RICHARDS 


BARNEY RICHARDS & HIS REBELS: 
Lady Be Good; | Found A Million Dollar Baby; 
Mountain Greenery; You Took Advantage Of Me; 
Mournin’ Blues; Bill Bailey Please Come Home 
(19} min.)—’S Wonderful; The Blue Room; Thou 
Swell; Someone To Watch Over Me; Just In Time; 
C’Est Magnifique (18 min.) 
(Mercury CMS 18033 Stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
This is very professional-sounding 
stuff. The band has been playing in and 
around Chicago for eight years with an 
unchanged personnel, and the resultant 
music is smooth and free from fluff. 
Barney Richards is a very competent 
pianist who was at one time with 
Charles Dornberger (anyone remember 
their “Tiger Rag”?) and the rest of the 
group came from the Eddy Howard 
band. The music does nothing to raise 
the pulse rate, but the tunes are mostly 
good ones and the sound is very dance- 
able. Good Dixieland in fact, for them 
that likes it. S.T. 





Sid Commings (tpt); Harry ‘Slip’ Lepp (tbn); 
Charley Spero (cit); Tom Martin (ten); Phil 
Agnew (bs); Bob Cousins (d); Barney Richards 
(p). Chicago, 1960. 


LITA ROZA 


LITA ROZA AT THE PROSPECT OF WHITBY: 

Don’t Get Around Much Any More; | Love You 

Porgy; How Deep Is The Ocean; Trouble Is A 

Man; The Masquerade Is Over; What Is There 

To Say (21 min.)—The Man That Got Away; 

Lush Life; Lover Man; Something To Live For; 
Love For Sale; il! Wind (23 min.) 


(Pye NPL 18047. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


A thoroughly competent performance 
by everyone concerned, with the sole 
exception of the stage management, or 
of the people who ought to edit the 
tapes. At the end of each number is a 
burst of desultory clapping, obviously 
produced by a handful of people present 
at the session. No harm in that, except 
that it sounds like the faithful few 
gathered together for the last night be- 
fore the old Music Hall is pulled down 
to make way for another Supermarket. 

I do not really care for the singer’s 
voice and so the bulk of the collection 
fails to register. The accompaniments 
are well constructed and well played, 
almost the only notable features being 
the pleasantly apposite piano of Dave 
Lee, Napper’s excellent bass, and the 
occasional choice burble from Ronnie 
Ross. 

Jazz-pop vocal, well cooked. G.B. 


Ronnie Hughes (tpt); Johnny Keating (tbn); 
Ronnie Ross (alt/bari); Ronnie Chamberlain (alt); 
Duncan Lamont (ten); Dave Lee (p); Kenny 
Napper (bs); Andy White (d). May 4th, 1960. 


GEORGE SHEARING 
(a) East Of The Sun—(b) Honeysuckle Rose 
(Capitol 45-CL 15157. 45. 6s. 4d.) 

The first side is a re-make of Shear- 
ing’s early hit record, with the usual 
piano-vibes-guitar unison sound. The 
second side is most extraordinary: 
“Honeysuckle Rose,” almost unrecog- 
nisable, is played as a “funky” tune a la 
Mose Allison, with backing by Billy 
May’s strings! One with which to fool 
one’s friends. MSS. 
(a) George Shearing (p) acc. unknown vb; g; 
; 2 


bs; d. 
(b) George Shearing (p) acc. Billy May’s Orch. 


KAY STARR 


LOSERS WEEPERS: 

You Always Hurt The One You Love; | Should 
Care; I'm A Fool To Care; Don’t Take Your 
Love From Me; When | Lost You; Only Forever 
(15 min.)—Gonna Get A Guy; Please Don’t Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone; I Miss You So; A 
Faded Summer Love; When A Woman Loves A 
Man; Into Each Life Some Rain Must Fall (16 


min.) 
(Capitol ST 1303 Stereo. 12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 
From a commercial point of view this 
is probably one of the best albums Kay 
Starr has ever recorded, but its appeal 
to jazz enthusiasts is necessarily limited. 
Musically speaking, Kay’s voice has 
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lost some of its drive recently, yet she 
still manages to retain much of her old 
jazz phrasing, this being especially 
noticeable on the swinging “Into Each 
Life” and “Gonna Get A Guy”. She is 
helped by some fine arrangements and 
the high quality of musicianship of the 
accompanying orchestra led by Van 
Alexander. PE. 


ART TATUM 


THE GREATEST PIANO OF THEM ALL: 
Moon Song; Moonlight On The Ganges—Happy 
Feet; Isn’t It Romantic 


(HMV 7EG8604. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 

Despite Michael Gibson’s _ recent 
article (10/60) about Tatum, and the 
definite aspersions which he cast on his 
later work, I still consider that the 
contribution he made to piano jazz by 
the series of LP’s recorded for Granz 
under the title of “The Genius of Art 
Tatum” are among the most important 
that have emerged from postwar studio 
performances. The four tracks under re- 
view come from the same source and 
the same period. “Moon Song” is a 
slow, moody piece which allows Art 
to practice his arpeggios without the 
inhibiting influence of a firm rhythmic 
pattern. The fact that all but a few bars 
of this track swing like mad must be, to 
Mr. Gibson at any rate, an astonishing 
coincidence! 

“Ganges” and “Romantic” are typical 
medium tempo examples of his style, 
erring neither on the side of being over 
florid nor restricted to the point of be- 
coming stereotyped. “Feet” is the high 
spot, a perfect illustration of the com- 
mand which Art exercised over the 
piano as a_rhythm-producing instru- 
ment, chording effectively if not, ad- 
mittedly, as boldly as Bud Powell. I 
seriously doubt whether Tatum ever 
would have developed as strongly in the 
horizontal line as Michael Gibson im- 


plies he should have done. The implica- 
tion is that he could have taken on 
Powell’s mastery of the modern idiom, 
whereas I regard Tatum as the lyricist, 
which Powell has never claimed to be. 
Without being wise in the light of sub- 
sequent events—I refer, of course, to 
Tatum’s untimely death and Powell’s 
rapid deterioration as a major con- 
tributor to jazz style—I must make the 
point that it is rare, in the history of 
any artistic medium, for the master to 
adopt the devices of his pupils or 
disciples, and I see no reason why one 
should presuppose that jazz should be 
the exception which proves the rule. 
Tatum had a style, and was content to 
stick to it because he knew how far he 
wanted to go without forsaking the basic 
principles on which he had_ been 
brought up. That was sufficient for him, 
and many of his disciples probably 
wish he had not gone so far. It still 
leaves a lot of leeway to catch up. 
G.L. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


DREAMY: 

Dreamy; Hands Across The Table; The More 1! 

See You; Ill Be Seeing You; Star Eyes; You’ve 

Changed (19 min.)—Trees; Why Was I Born; 

My Ideal; Crazy He Calls Me; Stormy Weather; 
Moon Over Miami (18 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3324 Stereo. 12inLP. 34s. 1 4}d.) 
I love Sarah’s singing at anytime, but 
must admit the accompaniment on this 
record does not bring out the best in 
her. Thousands of fiddles, and heavenly 
choirs, are not Miss Vaughan’s metier. 
The quality of her voice is of course 
unimpaired; it is jazz-rooted and she 
swings when she gets a chance, but most 
of these ballads are, as the title suggests, 
too dreamy. Best tracks are “Stormy 
Weather” and, strangely enough, 
“Trees”, the latter a most lachrymose 
ditty that Sassy takes apart at the 
seams. To prove there were some jazz 
musicians in the studio, a nice spot 
of alto crops up on “Dreamy” and there 
is some good muted trumpet to be 
heard on “More [I See You”. _ S.T. 


FATS WALLER 


FATS WALLER IN LONDON (No. 3): 
(a) Ain’t Misbehavin’; (b) Don’t Try Your Jive 
On Me;—(c) Water Boy; (c) Lonesome Road 


(HMV 7EG8602. EP. 10s. 7$d.) 

The first two tracks must have been 
reissued more than any other Waller 
pieces available in England. They were 
recorded in the summer of 1938, and 
are primarily interesting because the 
accompaniment was supplied by British 
musicians such as George Chisholm, 
Dave Wilkins, and Edmundo Ros. The 
organ work is impressive, the group 
conventional in performance. 

The (c) tracks are of a different 
calibre. Both are straight organ solos, 
recorded on a genuine pipe organ in 
the HMV studios, not on one of these 
electronic devices. Fats really goes to 
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town, and produces some of the most 
imaginative sounds ever on this basi- 
cally cumbersome machine. “Water 
Boy” is outstanding, and far supasses 
the later pieces transcribed from radio 
programmes, which he performed on an 
electric organ. “Road” has a certain 
majestic quality, being completely Fats, 
in keyboard technique, yet somehow not 
him in its finality. Everyone must know 
that his early experience was at the 
organ, rather than the piano, but it is 
nevertheless a remarkable thing that 
he could display such infinitely delicate 
control of an instrument which has 
always been regarded as outside the 
sphere of jazz influence. It is perhaps 
equally creditable that our own country 
should have provided the facilities for 
Fats to make this unusual contribution 
to jazz. K.B. 
(a) Dave Wilkins (tpt); George Chisholm 
(tbn); Alfie Kahn (clit/ten); lan Sheppard (ten/ 
vin); Fats Waller (org/vcl); Alan Ferguson (g); 
Len Harrison (bs); Edmundo Ros (d). London, 


21st August, 1938. 
(b) as (a) but Hymie Schneider (d) replaces 
Ros. 
(c) Waller (org. solo). London, 21st August, 
1938. 


JOE WILLIAMS 


THAT KIND OF WOMAN: 

That Kind Of Woman; Candy; You Think Of 

Everything; Stella By Starlight; Louise; It’s Easy 

To Remember (18 min.) —! Only Want To Love 

You; Cherry: Why Can’t You Behave?; Here’s To 

My Lady; When A Woman Loves A Man; Have 
You Met Miss Jones? (18} min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1253, SCX 3325. 12inLP 

34s. 14d.) 

Only last month I remarked that I’ve 
never thought much of Joe Williams as 
a blues singer but that he’s a superior 
ballad singer—and here comes a disc to 
prove the point. 

In fact, it’s the best record I’ve ever 
heard by Williams. All the songs are 
good ’uns, the arrangements—by Jimmy 
Jones who also conducts the accom- 
panying orchestra — are excellent and 
Williams sings warmly and sincerely. 

Of course it’s not jazz—though there 
are two or three interesting solos by 
unidentified musicians—but it’s pleasant 
listening. G.L. 
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Here are many of the greatest recordings by the 
all-time greats of jazz... now brought to you in 
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EDDIE CONDON and His All-Stars 
At the Jazz Band Ball; I'm Confessin' (That | 
Love You); I've Found a New Baby; Ol' Man 
River (from ‘‘Showboat”’) 





















































COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 
One O'Clock Jump; The Golden Bullet; 


Bluebeard Blues; Tootie 
BBE 12366 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 
In A Mist; Riverboat Shuffle; Since My Best Gal | 
Turned Me Down; I'm Comin’ Virginia 

BBE 12368 


KING OLIVER 
Working Man's Blues; | Ain't Gonna Tell 
Nobody; Snake Rag; My Sweet Lovin’ Man 

BBE 12369 


RED NICHOLS 
At the Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Alexander's 
Ragtime Band; Someday Sweetheart; 


Farewell Blues 
BBE 12350 


MILES DAVIS 


Tadd's Delight; Budo, Ah-Leu-Cha 
BBE 12351 


DAVE BRUBECK 
Pennies from Heaven; Audrey; A Fine Romance 
BBE 12353 


ERROLL GARNER 
Play, Piano, Play; All God's Chillun Got 


Rhythm; Robbin's Nest; Groovy Day 
BBE 12354 


SIDNEY BECHET 
Just One of Those Things; Love for Sale; 


Buddy Bolden Stomp; My Woman's Blues 
BBE 12357 


BENNY GOODMAN 
The World is Waiting for the Sunrise; More 


Than You Know; Memories of You; Hallelujah 
‘ BBE 12358 
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Bob Brookmeyer—PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST: 


jim Chapin—THE JIM CHAPIN SEXTET 


Ar 


CHARING CROSS 


The Blues Suite/etc. (M) ATLANTIC 1320 
(Phil 
Woods, alt; Don Stratton, tpt; Billy Byers, 
tbn; Sonny Truitt, p; Chuck Andrus, bs; Chapin, 
d.): In A Little Spanish Town/Blue Lou/ 
Sonny's Tune/The Goof & 1I/Cherokee/Wood- 
lore/Little Marty/Jazz Crossroads (M) 
CLASSIC EDITIONS Cj 6 
nett Cobb—MORE PARTY TIME (Cobb, ten; 
Tommy Flanagan or Bobby Timmons, p; Sam 
Jones, bs; Arthur Taylor, d; Danny Barrajanos 
or Buck Clarke, cga.): Lover Come Back To 
Me/Blue Lou/Swanee River/Down By The 
The Riverside/Blue Me/Sometimes i'm Happy 
(M) PRESTIGE 7175 
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Recent 
American 
Records 


King Curtis—THE NEW SCENE OF KING CUR- 
TIS (Curtis, ten; Little Brother Nat Adderley, 
cnt; Wynton Kelly, p; Paul Chambers, bs; 
Oliver Jackson, d.): Da Duh Dah/Have You 
Heard?/Willow Weep For Me/Little Brother 
Soul/In A Funky Groove (M) 

PRESTIGE 8237 

Duke Ellington—THE NUTCRACKER SUITE (M) 

COLUMBIA CL 1541 

Barry Harris—AT THE JAZZ WORKSHOP ( Harris, 
p; Sam Jones, bs; Louis Hayes, d.): Is You Is 
Or ts You Ain’t My Baby?/Curtain Call/Star 
Eyes/Moose The Mooche/Lolita/Morning Coffee 
/Don't Blame Me/Woodyn You 

RIVERSIDE RLP 326 

Bev Kelly—LOVE LOCKED OUT (Bev Kelly, vc! 
with Jimmy Jones, p; Harry Edison, tpt; 
Jerome Richardson, fit, ten; Kenny Burrell, gtr; 
Milt Hinton, bs; Osie Johnson, Johnny Cresei 
or Roy Haynes, d.): My Ship/Lost April/ 
Lonelyville/!'m Gonna Laugh You Out Of My 
Life/Weak For The Man/Love Look Away/ 
Thursday's Child/Love Locked Out/Away From 
Me/Fool That | Am/Gloomy Sunday (M) 

RIVERSIDE RLP 328 

Booker Littlk—BOOKER LITTLE (Little, tpt; 
Wynton Kelly or Tommy Flanagan, p; Scott La 
Faro, bs; Roy Haynes, d.): Opening Statement 
/Minor Sweet/Bee Tee's Minor Plea/Life’s A 
Little Blue/The Grand Valse/Who Can | Turn 
To? (S) TIME 2011 

Andre Previn—LIKE PREVIN (Previn, p; Red 
Mitchell, bs; Frank Capp, d.): Rosie Red/If | 
Should Find You/Sad Eyes/Saturday/Tricycle/ 
I'm Mina Mood/No Words For Dory/Three’s 
Company (M&S) CONTEMPORARY 3575 

Mel Rhyne—ORGAN-IZING (Rhyne, org; Blue 
Mitchell, tpt; Johnny Griffin, ten; Gene Harris, 
p; Andrew Simpkins, bs; Albert Heath, d.): 
Blue Faroug/Shoo Shoo Baby/Things Ain't 
What They Used To Be/Barefoot/Sunday Blues 
(M&S) ' JAZZLAND JLP 16 

Charlie Rouse—TAKIN' CARE OF BUSINESS 
(Rouse, ten; Biue Mitchell, tpt; Walter Bishop, 
p; Earl May, bs; Art Taylor, d.): Blue Farouq/ 
204 /Upp-tankt /Weirdo /Pretty Strange /They 
Didn't Believe Me (M&S) JAZZLAND JLP 19 

Shirley Scott—SOUL SEARCHING (Scott, gre: 
Wendell Marshall, bs; Arthur Edgehill, d.) 
Duck & Rock/Gee Baby Ain't | Good To You/ 
Yes, Indeed/Boss/Moanin’/Plunk, Plunk, Plunk 
/You Won't Let Me Go/Soul Searching (M) 

PRESTIGE 7173 

Bud Shank—SLIPPERY WHEN WET (Shank, alt, 
fle; Billy Bean, gtr; Gary Peacock, bs; Chuck 
Flores, d.): Monk’s Theme/Surf Pipers/The 
Surf & I/Up In Velseyland/Surf For Two/ 
Slippery When Wet/Going My Wave/Old King 
Nep’s Tune/Walking On The Water/Supsville 
(S) WORLD PACIFIC 1265 


Billy Taylor—BILLY TAYLOR UPTOWN (Taylor, 
3ST 





Henry Grimes, bs; Ray Mosca, 


BLUES & FOLK: 

Sil Austin—Dreamboat/Why Not? 
MERCURY 71693 
LaVern Baker—Bumble Bee/My Time Will Come 
ATLANTIC 2077 
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d.) 
Petite Mambo/Jordu/Just The Thought Of You/ 
Soul Sister/Moanin’/Warm Blue Stream/Biddy’s 
Beat/Cu-blue/S’Wonderful (M&S) 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-319 




















Eddie Bo—Ain't It The Truth Now?/Warm Daddy 
RIC 974 
Nappy Brown—Nobody Can Say/The Hole I’m In 
SAVOY 1592 
Ruth Brown—Honey Boy/Taking Care Of Business r e t 
ATLANTIC 2075 
Chubby Checker—The Hucklebuck/Whole Lotta Pp sen Ss 
Shakin’ PARKWAY 813 - é 
Eugene Church—Good News/Polly the best jazz for Christmas 
RENDEZVOUS 132 
—e ame aes BRUCE TURNER JUMP BAND 45/1551 | 
Mary Ann Curtis—Let’s Start All Over/Uh, Uh. My Guy’s Come Back Nuages 
: egg é aos ; og tt BOB WALLIS MEETS MR. ACKER BILK EPM 7-116 
ats ino—Natura orn over/My ir 
Semaghiae IMPERIAL 5704 AT THE NEW ORLEANS JAM SESSION 
The Friendly Brothers—You Can't Win/Need Do What Ory Say Running Wild 
Jesus On My Journey VEE JAY 890 In Gloryland 
Ww h/W Of Ti H 
ee ee vel JOE HARRIOTT JAZZ QUARTET EPM 7-117 
Curley Hamner—Air Raid/Piano Tuner COOL JAZZ 
FLING 720 Summertime Cherokee 
The Harmonising Four—God Will Take Care Of April In Paris Cat at tiaibeie 
You Parts 1 and 2 VEE JAY 891 
Wynonie Harris—Bloodshot a, “4 JAZZ AT IT’S BEST EPM 7-105 
Brown ROULETTE 4291 . , ain 
Wynonie Harris—Bloodshot Eyes/Good Rockin’ wai - a si Sunshine, Keith vresingees Pat Hawes and others) 
Tonight KING 5416 ac at 
Wilbert Harrison—Since | Fell/Little School Girl Blanche Touquatoux Creole Song 
FURY 1037 
John Lee Hooker—Tupelo/Dusty Road ‘ 12 EARLHAM STREET, LONDON 
VEE JAY 366 MELOD , 
Mabel john—You Made A Fool Of Me/Who ISC RECORDS LTD., W.C.2 
Wouldn't Love A Man Like That? 4 i 
TALMA 55526 Telephone : COVent Garden 2848/2931 
Louis Jordan—Fifty Cents/Bills : 








WARWICK 583 

The Joy Harmonisers—Soon One Morning/He’s 
A Mighty Rock SHARP 608 

Freddie King—Have You Ever Loved A Woman? / | 


Got To Love Her With Feeling 
FEDERAL 12384 


Billy Lamont—Come On Right Now/Hear Me 
KING 5403 


Now 
La. Red—!I Done Woke Up/Had A Feeling j , 
is ISHOW 
Mr. Lee—Dear One/Mr. Lee's Plea ADDIT 1229 


Lightnin’ Slim—Cool Down, Baby/Nothin’ But 











The Devil EXCELLO 2186 
Littl i Lewis—You're Just Me Speed/Come * 
pod yaa FURY 1039 future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Lucky Millinder—Big Fat Mamma/Slide Mr 
sme Ges Thirty Five iealaane - DECEMBER, 1960 
une ' — is ! uy 
OME OF THE BLUES 111 Thursday Ist ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Bill ‘“‘Winehead Willie’? Murray—Big Time Friday 2nd .... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Spender/rev. unknown ANNA 1121 Saturday 3rd ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Sam Myers—Sad, Sad Lonesome Day/You Don't Sunday 4th ... Sonny Morris Jazzmen 
Have To Go FURY 1035 Monday 5th ... Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
The Pilgrim Jubilee Singers—Stretch Out/Evening Tuesday 6th Alex Welsh and his Band 
PEACOCK 1819 4 - P : 
ne EO sisicintinens: outer Wednesday 7th Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
PICO 521 Thursday 8th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Smokey Stovers—Crying Tears/What Am | Going Friday 9th ... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
To Do? (“A blues straight from the swamps” Saturday 10th . Sonny Morris Jazzmen 
—Billboard ) FEDERAL 12385 Sunday lIth ... Clyde Valley Stompers 
The Soul Stirrers—jesus, Be A Fence Around Me/ Monday 12th ... Sims-Wheeler Vintaze Jazz Band 
I'm A po eld siti elehasiiieie ae Wiiee Tuesday 13th ...Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
“=. er eit Mover a (EP). Wednesday 14th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
y AUDIOLAB 19 Thursday 15th Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
The Sunset Travellers—Move These Things/ Friday 16th ... Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 
Lazarus PEACOCK 1816 Saturday 17th ... Eggy Ley Jazzmen 
Swan’s Silvertone Singers—Over Yonder/Grant Sunday 18th ... Kenny Ball Jazzmen 
It, Lord/! Believe/Every Day Seems Like Sun- Monday 19th ... Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
day (EP) AUDIOLAB 8 Tuesday 20th ... Sonny Morris Jazzmen 
Swan’s Silvertone Singers—|'ve Tried/What Could Wednesday 21st Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
) ~a Must Tell eS Thursday 22nd Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
(EP ; Friday 23rd ... Alex Welsh and his Band 
tint tin & Little Ann—Secority/Bioss Ler Saturday 24th ... Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
‘ Sunday 25th ... Closed 
The Upsetters—jaywalking/Steppin ~~. 1029 Monday 26th ... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Noble “Thin Man” Watts—The Frog Hop/The Tuesday 27th ... Alex Welsh and his Band 
<a CUB 9078 Wednesday 28th Casey s Hot Seven 
, Wayne—This Little Letter/The Trust Thursday 29th ..._ Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
ANGLETONE 540 Friday 30th .. Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Bacon Fat Williams—Jail House Biues/!i Still Love Saturday 31st . Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band and 
You FORTUNE 856 Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 
Eddy Williams—Pass Me Not/They Won't Believe 
(Gospel ) SHARP 606 =z 
Marion Williams—Get Your Business Right/! 
Believe GOSPEL 1042 JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0184 


Sonny Boy Williamson—Trust My Baby/Too Close 
Together RE REREAD mse RRR RE ROS A RES 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


FROM HILTON JEFFERSON 
Dear Sir, 

This is just an amateur writer’s view 
of the musical situation as it is today. 
Of course, as is well known, there are 
fewer jobs, due to many causes— 
government taxes on night clubs and 
the closing down of theatres (Vaudeville 
houses) etc., etc. New York City, the 
greatest musical centre in the U.S.A., 
has one theatre—the Apollo—where a 
vaudeville or variety show can be seen 
with a “live” dance band playing the 
music. Of course, the famous Radio 
City Music Hall has a permanent con- 
cert orchestra and their famous 
“Rockettes” and singers, but this could 
hardly be called “Vaudeville”. 

And—the decline of the big dance 
bands has also caused more unemploy- 
ment. 

That is one thing I never have been 
able to understand—why people out- 
side the U.S. seem to appreciate the 
jazz or dance musicians so much more 
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than our folks over here. 1 know so 
many musicians who have gone to 
Europe and South America and have 
become famous as artists, when over 
here they were “just another musician.” 

I've had letters from people in 
Europe, Australia and South America 
They hear our recordings and are nice 
enough to write thousands of miles to 
tell a guy they enjoy his playing. 

There are a few of our “music 
authorities’ who are doing their best 
to help the music and a few of the less 
fortunate musicians. I haven’t men- 
tioned any names so far, but I feel that 
I should mention Nat Hentoff and 
George Simon as two of my biggest 
helpers. And ‘there is Stanley Dance. 
and Hugues Panassie of Europe. 

Being one of the o'der musicians. | 
must say that many changes have been 
made in the style of music. but I still 
feel that although youth must be 
served, the older musicians are still 
“saying something”. I like the progres- 
sive style the younger musicians are 
playing. but as I said, I still think there 
are people around who like to hear a 
little melody. maybe with a little em- 
bellishment here and there, but. still 
recognisable. 

I'm probably prejudiced, but T still 
think that music is one of the greatest 
arts and if I could do it all over again 
I would, probably adding the guitar and 
piano to the saxophone. 

HILTON JEFFERSON, 
New York, N.Y.. U.S.A. 
SYMPATHY 
Dear Sir, 

I write to sympath'se with Tony 
Standish in this: his hour of need. We 
faithful disciples have long known that, 
while Mr. Standish declines to associate 
himself with our cause, while he will 
not join us as we yell “Acker for 
Pope”. his support was ever present 
Now in his hour of need we are with 
him. If faith weakens, and he says in 
a hastv moment that Chris Barber's 
*54-"55 sides for Decca are superior to 
his present work, that the rhythm sec 
tion has declined, the beat become 
noticeably heavy, that Monty Sun 
shine’s tone is less fresh, and that 
Eddie Smith’s banjo is only “a bea: 
able noise’, then we are here to give 
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him moral support. If he says that there 


are signs, however faint, that Acker’s 
“is in danger of becoming the King 
Curtis of the trad bands”, that there 


is “an increasing tendency for the Bilk 
band to fall back upon the more ob- 
vious stylistic devices of the New 
Orleans idiom.” (though I’m not too 
clear what New Orleans has to do with 
it), if he says that there is a “general 
coarsening of approach and a marked 
degeneration within the rhythm 
section.” then we will renew his faith 
We saw with horror that he referred to 
a trad band (not our Chris or our 
Acker. to be sure) as burlesquing the 
New Orleans tradition, as “stripping it 
down to a commercially convenient 
formula to produce, finally, a jazz 
equivalent of rock'n'roll”. But we know 
that there is hope: Tony did not say 
this of Chris or Acker, and, indeed, we 
know that the cause still has his sup- 
port when we read that “Chris Barbet 
is a jazz musician who has long shown 
commendable enterprise in his imagina- 


tive use of the traditional idiom’, and 
that he produces “light elegant pretty 
performances”. As a precaution, how- 


(continued on page 40) 
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LETTERS 
(continued from page 39) 
ever, we the faithful are offering prayers 
at our altar (made out of two bits of 
television lighting gantry — 1960 vin- 
tage—a piece of canvas torn from the 
festival carousel, and the actual piano 
leg that was used to smash the win- 
dows of the Beaulieu motor museum 
after my friend Bill had broken it off 
the piano) lest his reason should en- 
tirely desert Mr. Standish, and he 
should extend his comments about a 
jazz equivalent of rock’n’roll to our 
Acker and our Chris. We are with you. 
Tony! 
A. J. HEESOM, 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 

PAUL QUINICHETTE 
Dear Sir, 

An addition, if I may, to 
Grunnet Jepsen’s discography of Paul 
Quinichette in the October issue: 
Swingin’ The Blues (85845) and |] Re- 
member Harlem (85848) were also re- 
leased in Britain on Brunswick 78 
r.p.m. coupling 05292. 

BRIAN GLADWELL. 
200 Wendover Road, 
Staines, Middlesex. 


Jorgen 
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Price 2/6 post free. 
JAZZ JOURNAL 


EDITORIAL 

(continued from page 1) 

goodbye to one of the great pioneers 
of British jazz: Billy Mason, who died 
on 21st October. Billy, a fine rhythmic 
pianist, played with Fred Elizalde at 
the Savoy, worked with Spike Hughes, 
and in 1932 took a band on tour with 
Louis Armstrong. In 1935 he formed a 
septet which made some good sides for 
Decca, and led a band at the Cafe de 
Paris which was a listening point on 
their weekly broadcasts for anyone in- 
terested in jazz. A close friend of Louis 
Armstrong’s, Billy Mason will be missed 
by his many friends The Editor. 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 





Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as| 
received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, | 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13 6 post free. | 


Order now and avoid disappointment. | 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. | 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 





PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


Panassié) 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. May, June, August, September, October, 
1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. Price Is. 9d., post free. 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/ 
June, July/August. Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay )—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), Ma 
Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy 


post free. 
THE SECOND LINE; Iii Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club. Jan./ 
Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. Nov./ 


Dec. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


40 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 

not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 

Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. May 
Excellent condition. 
Kent. 

A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 

prices. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 

Glasgow, W.1. 

PARKER LE JAZZ COOL, MONK RIVERSIDE, BLAKEY 
BLUENOTE, Cannonball, Silver, Miles, Ornette and many 
others in stock from 39s. each—S.A.E. Lists—West, 3 Hillfield 
“ Avenue, London, N.8. 

COLLECTOR urgently requires, deleted Sidney Bechet discs, 
especially London H-U 2035. Lists to: Peter Greener, 32 
Agecroft Road, Pendlebury, Lancs. 

YOUNG LADY 24, wishes to correspond with anyone, anywhere. 
Interests include jazz (Modern, Mainstream, Traditional), Read- 
ing, Art, Travelling, Theatre-Going, London, Latin-American 
Music, Films, Classical Music, and practically anything. If in- 
terested write Miss Jill Blackman, 32 Woodland Avenue, 
Shenfield, Essex. All letters answered. 

12 IN. L.P.S. FOR SALE (60). Mainstream/Modern. Many fine 
Big Bands, American L.P.s. Lists: M. Mckie, 20, Hiddleston 
Avenue, Benton, Newcastle on Tyne, 7. 

FOR SALE. A Musical Autobiography of Louis 
Brunswick LAT 8211, 2, 3, & 4. Complete with illustrated 
booklet and original packaging. As New. £4-10-0. Jazz 
Journal Box 17, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


1949-Dec. 
Offers. 


Unbound. 
Beckenham, 


1959 complete. 
4, Ernest Grove, 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL ! 


BILL COLEMAN (w. Quentin Jackson, Budd Johnson, et al)—From Boogie to Funk/ Bill, Budd and Butter 


Atromotif in Blue /Colemanology/Have Blues, Will Play “Em (12%) 45/- 
ROY ELDRIDGE/SAM PRICE GROUPS (w. Ike Quebec, Bill Coleman, Oscar Pettiford, et al)—The Gasser 
Jump Through the Window/ Minor Jive/Honeysuckle R ose/Big Joe/Boogie Woogie Notion /etc. (10”) 28/6 
DUKE ELLINGTON “Royal Concert’’—Jack the Bear /Creole Love Call/Stompy Jones/Ko Ko/Laura/Day Dream 
Midriff / Frustration /Summertime/Deep Purple/Cotton Tail /9 others. (2 x 12” set) 59/6 
LIONEL HAMPTON “Hampton Special’—Panama/Sweethearts on Parade/What’s New/ Honeysuckle Rose / Body 
and Soul/Hamp Swings the Bells/Jazz Stars News/Jam For Brigitte/2 others (2 x 10” set) 55. - 
EARL HINES “Piano Mocds” —Rosetta/\When I Dream of You/You Can Depend On Me/Diane/ Velvet Moon | 
Hadn't Anyone °Til You/These Foolish Things/Deed I Do. (10”) 26 6 
LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS “Autcbiography in Blues’—In the Evening/Mama &, Papa Hopkins/That Gambling Life 
Get Off My Toe/75 Highway/Bottle Up and Go/Short Haired Woman/So Long Baby 4 more (12”) 47/6 
JAMES P. JOHNSON—Carolina Shout /Back Water BI. /Daintiness Rag/Caprice Rag Baltimore Buzz/Gipsy BI. 
Don't Tell Your Monkey Man/ Railroad BI. (10”) 28/6 
JOSEPH LAMB “A Study In Classic Ragtime’—Cottontail Rag/Excelsior Rag/Cleopatra Rag/Alaskan Rag/Top- 
liner Rag/Ragtime Nightingale/Patricia Rag/3 more, also talks on ragtime by J.L. (12”) 45/- 


GEORGE LEWIS with THE ECLIPSE ALLEY FIVE/THE ORIG. ZENITH BRASS BAND—Fidgety Ft. / Shake 
It/ Bugle Boy /Salutation/Far Away/Bill Bailey /Royal Telephone /Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray/4 more (12%) 45/- 


MEMPHIS SLIM—What’s the Matter/This Time I'm Through/Steppin’ Out /etc. (7”) 15/6 
MODERN MOODS (Eddie Bert, Hank Jones, Oscar Pettiford, Osie Johnson, et al)—Walk With Me/ Cardboard 
Coffee/Nosmo King/Moon and Sand/All My Life/Jerome’s BI. /etc. (10%) 25/- 


JOE NEWMAN SEPTET (Wess, Foster, Sir Chas. T., et al)—Sidewalks of N.Y./Careless Love/ Alone In the Night 
A.M. Romp/The Midgets/Casey Jones : (10”) 32/6 
KING OLIVER—Your're Just My Type/I Must Have It/Rhythm Club Stomp/Sweet Like This/N.O. Shout/Don‘t 
You Think I Love You/Can I Tell You/My Good Man Sam (10”) 32/6 
ORIG. MEMPHIS FIVE/RED & MIFF’S STOMPERS—Jelly Roll Bl./Great White Way BI./Bunch of BI./Shufflin’ 
Mose /Stampede/ Alabama Stomp/Hurricane/ Black Bottom Stomp (10”) 28/6 


CARL PERKINS (modern jazz pianist)—Carl’s BI./Westside/Just Friends/Lilacs In the Rain (7”) 13/6 
SAM PRICE & HIS K.C. STOMPERS (w. Vic D., Jonah Jj., Pete Brown et al)—Jonah Whales Again/Stormy 
Weather /Shakin’ and Rattlin’/Please Don’t Talk About Me. ./Manhattan BI./2 more (10”) 32/6 


FRANKIE LEE SIMS (cousin of L. Hopkins)—What Will I Do/ Misery Bl./Walking With Frankie/ete (7”) 15/6 
WASHBOARD SAM—I've Been Treated Wrong/Mountain BI./Phantom Black Snake/ Little Leg Woman, Gonna 


Hit the Highway / Booker T. BI./Black and Tackle/Keep My Hair Parted/2 more (10”) 32/6 
RALPH WILLIS (w. Sonny Terry)—Why’d You Do It/ Do Right/Gonna Hop. ./Door Bell BI. (7%) 15/6 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON “Singin’ the Blues’—Good Rockin’ Tonight/Spoon’s BI./It Ain’t What You’re Thinking 
Times Have Changed/S.K. Bl./Wee Baby BI./When I’ve Been Drinkin’/4 more (12”) 35/6 
PAPA BUE’S JAZZ BAND—Girls Go Crazy/The Entertainer/Pass Out Lightly/Stockyard Strut (7"} E376 


BOOKS! **The wonderful new JACK TEAGARDEN book (by Howard Waters) is now with us. The tremendous detail 


in the discographical section makes this an ideal complementary volume to the other book on “Big T.” (by 
Smith & Gutteridge) published in G.B. a few months ago. Over 220 pages of reading matter, plus 49 pages 
of photographs. Highly recommended! 32/6 postage free 


**Here’s something different! ... “RHYTHM & BLUES SCRAP BOOK”, contains mostly photo’s (270 of 
them!), but some reading matter also, of R & B, R & R, and jazz stars. 8/- plus 1/6 post and packing 
**Suggestions for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! . . . Pictorial History of Jazz (15/- plus 2/- p/p), Jazz, New 


Orleans (13/6 p/f), Benny Goodman Off the Record (22/6 p/f). All super value! 
**Following copies of RECORD RESEARCH in stock (3/- each p/f): Nos. 8, 9, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
26, 27, 28, 29. Also, BLUES RESEARCH Nos. |, 2, 3. . . Any three copies for 8/6. 














Write now to: . 














DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 | 


(or phone STReatham 7345) | 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member | 











PS: Don’t forget . . . we can supply all items listed in “The Best Records of the Year” poll. Post and packing free! 
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NEW 12in. LONG PLAYING ALBUMS 


MOODS 
JOHNNY SMITH PLAYS 
LAE 12198 


What's New?; I'll remember April; Sophisticated 
Lady; Easy to love; Autumn in New York; Walk 
don't run; Lover man; Dancing on the ceiling; 
Blues for Birdland; Have you met Miss Jones; 
Someone to watch over me; How about you 


JAZZ WEST COAST Vol. 5 
An Anthology of California Music 
LAE 12235 


Powder Puff; You're driving me crazy; Stompin’ 
at the Savoy; Hot Toddy; It’s all right with me; 
Round about midnight; Joe’s tune; Invitation to 
the blues; Take the ‘‘A’’ train and Perdido; 
Airegin 


THE ORIGINAL 
CHICO HAMILTON QUIMTET 
LAE 12239 


Caravan; Tea for two; Fast flute; Change it; Cute 
little deal; A mood; This is your day; I'll keep 
loving you; Crazy rhythm 


CONTEMPORARY 


THE GAMBIT 

SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 

LAC 12241 

Queens pawn; En Passant; Castling; Checkmate; 
Blues Gnu; Tom Brown’s buddy; Hugo Hurwhey 


HELEN HUMES AND THE 
BENNY CARTER ALL-STARS 
LAC 12245 


You can depend on me; Trouble in mind; Among 
my souvenirs; Ain't misbehavin’; Stardust; Bill 
Bailey won't you please come home; When I 
grow to old to dream; A good man is hard to 
find; Bill; Tain’t nobody's biz-ness if 1 do; | 
got it bad (and that ain't good); When the 
saints go marching in 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


RAGTIME CLASSICS 

By WALLY ROSE 

LAG 12242 

Top Liner Rag; Gladiolus Rag; Red Pepper Rag; 
The Pearls; Euphonic sounds; og legs rag; 
Springtime rag; King Porter stomp; The Easy 
Winners; Pineapple rag; Cascades rag; Harlem 
rag 


VOGUE 


TEDDY BUCKNER 

AND THE ALL-STARS 

LAE 12240 

Jazz me blues; You made me love you; Alex- 
ander’s ragtime band; Mahogany Hall stomp; 
indiana; Bugle call rag; Careless love; St. Louis 
blues; Margie; Tiger rag 


MONTGOMERYLAND 

MONTGOMERY BROTHERS 

LAE 12246 

Monk’s shop; Summertime; Falling in love with 
love; Renie; Far Wes; Leila; Old Folks; Wes’ 
tune 


BLUES IS A STORY 

SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE McGHEE 
LAE 12247 and Stereo SEA 5014 

Keys to the highway; Lose your money; Louise; 
Sporting Life; New Harmonica breakdown; Prison 
bound; Livin’ with the blues; Blowin’ the blues; 
Baby please don’t go; Twelve gates to the city; 
Pawnshop blues, Brownie’s guitar blues 


NOW AVAILABLE IN STEREO 
CONTEMPORARY 

SHELLY MANNE PLAYS PETER GUNN 
SCA 5010 


NEW 7in. EXTENDED PLAY 


VOGUE 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
EPV 1184 


| may be wrong; My heart stood still; Let's fall! 
in love 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN SONGBOOK 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
EPV 1244 


Revelation; Crazy Day 


THE SWINGERS ! 
D. Lambert, J. Hendricks, A. Ross 
EPV 1247 


Four; Now's the time; Airegin; Jackie 


VOGUE 

A DIXIELAND RIOT WITH 
THE CELL BLOCK SEVEN 
EPV 1265 


Blues my naughty sweetie gives to me; St. James’ 
infirmary; Sweet Georgia Brown; Bill Bailey won't 
you please come home 


GREAT JAZZ STANDARDS 
THE GIL EVANS ORCHESTRA 


EPV 1266 
Straight no chaser; Ballad of the sad young men; 
joy Spring 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 
IN CONCERT 
EPV 1267 


Stompin’ at the Savoy; Somebody loves me 


VOGUE 


A GOOD GIT-TOGETHER 
JON HENDRICKS 


EPV 1268 
Social Call; Out of the pzst 


NEW 45r.p.m. SINGLES 


TAB SMITH his fabulous alto 
and his Orchestra 
45V 2416 


My Mother's Eyes; These foolish things 
LES McCANN LTD. 
45V 2417 


Vakushna; Fish this week 





FORFULL DETAILS OF ALL NEW RELEASES ON LP, EPAND SINGLES SEE THE 
CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS, AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW 





CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113 FULHAM RD, LONDON, S.W.3._ TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 





Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., 


Borough Green, 


Kent. 








